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THE SEASON AND THE CROPS. 

Below we give a table showing the comparative tem- 
perature of the first seven months of 1838, 1839, and 
1840, that our readers may estimate for themselves, the 
influence of atmospheric agencies on the amount and 
quality ef the crops. 
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~The given temper rature > of any “month or season, mi ay 
be inferred in a great measure, from the number of 
clear days it contains. Thus, April 1838, had 11 clear 
days; and the average temperature was 39°. April 
1840, had 17 clear days, and the average was 49°. 
Aprit 1839, had 18 clear days, and the average was 51° 

The first six months of the year have been remarka- 
ble for their sudden and extreme changes of tempera- 
ture. Thrice has the change exceeded 50° in less than 
48 hours; and in one instance, reached 55° in that time. 
Such changes are unfavorable to vegetation, and to 
health; but on the whole, the season, up to the 20th of 
July, the time of penning these remarks, must be consi- 
dered favorable to the husbandman. While few dis- 
tricts have suffered from drouth, the northern and mid- 
dle states have been mostly exempt from those heavy 
rains and severe storms that have inflicted so much 
damage in the southern sections of our country. By 
the sudden reduction of temperature of which we have 
spoken, frosts have occurred at later periods than usual, 
in several sections of our country. We learn from Gov. 
Hill’s Monthly Visiter, that several frosts had occurred 
in that state, up to the 3d Monday in June, not of a na- 
ture, however, to excite any fears for the corn crop; and 
we learn from a gentleman who was in that section at 
the time, that a severe frost occurred in some parts of 
our southwestern counties on the 4th of July. 

Belore this sheet goes to press, the great staple crop 
of the north, Wheat, will, in most cases, have been cut 
anl secured. At this time, it may be said to have esca- 
ped; and except in a few instances, to be beyond the 
reach of the three great enemies of the wheat crop, the 
fly, the worm, and blight. The quality of the wheat is 
almittel on all hands, to be excellent; the berry fine, 
plump, and bright, and such as will make the best of 
flour. As to the quantity, there is evidently some dif- 
ference of opinion; some supposing it to be an enor- 
mous one, while others rate itas not middling. The 
truth probably lies between these estimates, and from 
the best information we receive from all parts of the 


country, the crop must be considered a good one, In| 


some districts, the fly did damage; in others, the worm 
has shown itself, but to a comparatively limited extent; 
while the most serious drawback is to be found in the 
freezing nights and thawing days that succeeded the dis- 
appearance of the snow, and on heavy clays, or those 
of shallow tilth, caused the roots of the wheat plant to 
be lifted from the ground, and in consequence, many 
perished. The molerate weather, and light but fre- 
quent rains of the spring months, had a tendency to 


counteract this evil, an! many pieces of wheat have so | 
far recovered, as to promise a medium crop, that would } 


have failed entirely, had the freezing out been followed 
with drying winds and a clear sky. There was doubt- 
less more land sown with wheat in the fall of 1839. than 
in any previous year, including the extensive additions 
ma le in the western states, and the quantity of spring 
wheat sown has probably not diminished. That there 
will be an abundant supply of wheat therefore for domes- 
ticconsumption, or exportation, should this product be de- 
mantel abroad, cannot reasonably be questioned. As 
Wheat is the only grain crop of the western states that 
can be grown with any prospect of its paying trans- 
portation, and as that section of our great country seems 
peculiarly adapted to the production of this crop, it is 








reasonable to conclude that a large part of our wheat 
will hereafter be furnished by that rapidly populating 
and fertile region. Shall the wheat grower of the At. 
lantic states then cease to cultivate wheat? By no 
means; but to compete in his own home market, with 
the western wheat grower, he must cultivate his land 
more skilfully, and thus grow greater crops on less land. 
If the same amount of grain should be raised on filly 
acres, that is now raised on one hundred, it is clear the 
profits of farming would be greatly enhanced, by a re- 
duction of the capital employed to produce that amount 
of grain. 

Barley appears heavy and good. The ears are well 
set, and the grain fine and plump; and as a fair breadth 
of this grain has been sown, the crop will be 0 course, 
a good one. The demand for barley for malting, is in- 
creasing annually, and large quantities are floured, or 
used for making pork, feeding animals, and the other 
purposes to which coarse grains are applied. 

Oats rarely fail of giving good crops, when receiving 
what may be called decent culture, and the present sea- 
son they are remarkably fine. Perhaps there was not 
as much land sown with this grain, as in some former 
years ; but the crop will be abundant, so far as present 
appearances may serve as a guide. Of all the grains, 
there is none that so near combines the quantity Of nu- 
triment the horse should receive, with the coarser mat- 
ter necessary to distend the stomach and promote di- 
gestion, as the oat; and consequently, it proves better 
adapted to that animal than any other. It is possible 
that corn ground with the cob, would unite these pro- 
perties as well, as it is known that horses fed with 
corn meal and cut straw, do their work admirably, the 
straw in this, furnishing the same bulky matter that 
would be given by the cob in the other. Where corn is 
ground for feeding pigs, as it always should be, mixing 
one-third oats before grinding, has been found an im- 
provement of the feed, as well as a saving in expenses 
of fattening We think the agricultural census now in 
progress, will show in some of our counties, a great pro- 
duce of this crop in proportion to the other grains, or to 
the population. 

Every thing now indicates that the Corn crop through- 
out our country, will be a good one. Of ail the coarse 
grains, this is the most valuable; and perhaps there is 
none, the success or failure of which in the whole coun- 
try, would exert so much influence. There are some 
who apprehend that early frosts are to be expected, from 
tendency shown in the sudden changes to sink the tem- 
perature to a low point. But within afew years, much 
attention in the most exposed parts of our country, to 
the selection and cultivation of early varieties of corn has 
been paid, and unless frosts more early, and of greater 
severity than usual occur, we may expecta good crop. 

It is too early to speak with certainty of the Root 
Crops. We have seen some fine pieces of the turnep, 
sugar beet, carrot, &c., but the yield and value of these 
roots is in a great measure depending ona later period 
of their growth. We have observed that land planted 
with the beet this season, appears to show a greater 
failure of plants than the turnep or the carrot. This 
may, in part, arise from bad seed; but the beet is a 
somewhatdiflicult seed to vegetate, unless in favorable cir- 
cumstances, and the weather last spring about the time 
of planting such seeds, was in general so wet and low 
in temperature, that many of the seeds may have rot- | 
ted before germinating. It has been in some cases | 
found useful to mix beet and carrot seeds, before the 
time of sowing with some rich fine earth, kept sufficient- 
ly moist and warm to secure germination, and when this 
commences, to plant the seeds at once. In this way, 
few are said to fail, and the plants spring quicker and | 
more vigorously. | 

The crop of Grass will not be a heavy one, but a fair | 
medium one at least. Plaster has not shown as much 
power this year, on grass, as in some other years, which 
may be attributed to the occurrence of frequent rains 
anid a low temperature during much of the spring sea- | 
son, or about the time of sowing this article. 

On the whole, notwithstanding partial failures, the 
present appearances warrant the belief that in few, if 
any former years, will the barns and granaries of the 
farmer, have been more abundantly filled, than in 1840. 





CLEAN GROUNDS. 

The great secret of successful farming is to nerer al. 
low any thing to grow that is not sown. It is idle to ex- 
pect good crops, while from one-half to two-thirds of 
the nutritive properties contained in the soil, and at 
least that portion of its power of vegetation is consum- 
ed by plants not cultivated, or in other words by weeds. 
Our meadows have light crops of grass, but is there not 
an ample one of moss, johnswort, crowfoot, or daisy ; 
we get fifteen bushels an acre of wheat, but has 
not vegetative power enough been expended on the 





charlock, stein krout, or thistle, to have made the 
fifleen bushels thirty? Look at our potato or corn 
fields, in which the planted crops are maintaining a 
doubtful struggle for existence with a vigorous growth 
of vile interlopers, too numerous to be named. Is it not 
a truth, that we allow one half of the actual value of 
our lands to be thus filched from us, and lose one-half 
our labor? Is it not true that we do not cultivate our 
lands as well as we ought, to get the greatest returns 
for the capital employed in agriculture? Better to till 
50 aeres as it should be, keeping the soil rich, clean and 
constantly improving, than to perpetuate the exhausting, 
improvident, unprofitable methods now so common, on 
200 acres, 


LARGE SALE OF BERKSHIRES. 

It will be seen by the communication below, that the 
SHakers at Watervliet, near this city, have sold out 
their entire breeding stack of Berkshire hogs, to A. B. 
ALLEN, Esq. of Buffalo, and that they retire from the 
business of breeding them for sale. On the day previ- 
ous to the shipment of the stock to the west, we had the 
pleasure of riding out to the neat village of these peo- 
ple, and looking over their superior animals; and, how- 
ever familiar we may have been with Berkshires, we 
must confess that the splendid array of these noble 
quadrupeds excited our astonishment and admiration. 
While we regret that Albany county should lose this 
choice stock, we are glad to find that it has fallen into 
the hands of so spirited and judicious a breeder as Mr. 
ALLEN; and perhaps it is upon the whole for the best, 
as at Buflalo it is several hundred miles nearer to the 
Great Western Market, and we are not without hopes 
that this ereater proximity to purchasers, will ex- 
tend the diffusion of the breed, for we are satisfied that 
the pork growers cannot possibly make a more profita- 
ble investinent than in the improved machines, (if we 
may be allowed the expression) for the manufacture of 
this great staple article. No farmer would want but 
one sight of the beautiful store barrows that we saw in 
the piggery, to convince him of this. Their large fine, 
and delicate forms, could not fail toexcite his admiration. 

Mr. ALLEN has also purchased a few other very large 
choice animals, of established reputation as breeders, 
belonging, we believe, to Messrs. MippLeton and 
Meiaés of this city. All these animals have been stint- 
ed to Mr. Losstna’s late imported boars, and cannot fail 
this fall to produce a very choice offspring. We doubt 
whether, with this addition to Mr. ALien’s stock, his 
herd can be beat, or rarely hardly equaled, by any herd 
in England, at least if we may judge from the finished 
engravings which occasionally appear in the British 
Farmer’s Magazine. In the March No. of the present 
year, we find the portrait of a bear bred by the Hon. 
J. Shaw Lefevre,a wealthy landed proprietor, and speak- 
of the British House of Commons, and by the exhibi- 
tion of which, at the Oxford meeting of the English 











Agricultural Society, he won the highest prize of ten 
guineas ($50.) Forward, this might be called a good 
animal, but otherwise he has narrow hams, and a hieh 
steep rump, and has nothing of the finished air and fash- 
ionable range of the Shaker stock. Mr. A. informs us 
that he intends still to enlarge his stock, and that he has 
made arrangements to receive in September next, some 
of the best that the piggeries of England can afford, 
without regard to price, and unconnected with former 
importations, for afresh cross. With these additions to 
the previous high bred stock of Mr. A., the person who 
cannot be satisfied from its produce must be hard to 
please. We wish him every success in his laudable 
enterprise in the improvement of the stock of the great 
and fertile west. = 
“ Watervliet, July, 1840. 
“Eprrors Curtivator—Being situated so far from 


| navigation, and it being so troublesome for us to ship our 


stock, we have concluded to retire from the business of 
breeding Berkshire pigs, and have accordingly sold out 
all our prime stock to A. B, Aten, of Buflalo, reserving 
only a few sows of medium sizes for the production of 
our own pork, This is a very superior stock, and such 
as has universally taken precedence even among Berk- 
shires, wherever sent. Most of these animals are about 
as large of their age, as the superb sow Maxima, pur- 
chased of us at one hundred and fifty dollars, by John 
Lossing, of Albany, and faithfully figured and described 
in the May number of the current volume of the Culti- 
vator, and one of them we think, when fuily grown, 
will even be superior; and we earnestly recommend 
this stock to the public, and have no hesitation in sa 
ing, that it will not be likely to deteriorate in the te a 
of A. B. Allen, and those who have heretofore ad- 
dressed their orders to us, we respectfully refer hereaf.- 
ter to him. “STEPHEN WELLS, 

“ JUSTICE HARWOOD, 
“ Trustees of United Friends, commonly called Shakers.” 
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THE PLOW AND ITS USE. 

In no one thing has the striking advance of what 
may be termed the mechanics of agriculture, or the 
manufacture of farming implements, within the last 
twenty years, been more fully shown, than in that most 
important article of husbandry, the plow. When we 
compare the present beautiful, light, and yet strong, 
plows, in general use, with the clumsy, heavy, ill-con- 
structed implements used twenty or thirty years since, 
itis impossible to deny, that in this respect at least, 
a great improvement in the means of good farming 
has been effected. Some twenty years since, a gen- 
tleman of Massachusetts, convinced of the inefficien- 
cy of the common plow, ordered from England a new 
plow, which was highly spoken of, but on its arri- 
val, found it such a huge, clumsy, heavy combination 
of wood and iron, that, after various unsuccessful at- 
tempts at use, he was obliged to lay it by, it requiring 
more team and hands to manage it, than even the ordi- 
nary Bull plow of New-England, to which he had 
been accustomed. Wood, about this time, invented the 
cast iron plow, and this discovery, in the hands of skil- 
ful and scientific men and good mechanics, has effected 
a total revolution in the qualities and construction of 
that implement. 

It is somewhat singular that, to the celebrated au- 
thor of the Declaration of Independence, this country 
also owes the first theory of the plow, formed on cor- 
rect philosophical and mathematical principles. In or- 
der to test the correctness of his theory, at the sugges- 
tion of Jefferson, Mr. Smith of Pennsylvania, in 1803, 
made the first cast iron moldboard, as a substitute for 
the wooden one hitherto used. It succeeded, and this 
had a direct tendency to do away the awkward wedge- 
like form of the old plow; and this formed the first 
step, which has led to the simple yet beautiful applica- 
tion of power, shown in the present improved cast iron 
plow. The land side, and the point, were successively 
added, thus securing ease of working, with great strength 
and durability. We well remember the first cast iron 
plow that fell under our notice, (and it was one of 
Wood’s earliest invention,) and so associated with brit- 
tleness and fragility were all our ideas of cast iron, that 
we should not have deemed it worth an hour’s purchase 
in any field, other than the cleanest and best. Experi- 
ence, however, showed the fallacy of such impressions ; 
patent after patent was taken out for what were deem- 
ed improvements, and each new plow received a fair 
share of public favor and patronage. 

It would be somewhat amusing, and certainly instruc- 
tive, to trace the history of this implement from the ear- 
liest notice it has received, or its earliest delineations 
on the coins and sculptures of antiquity, down to the 
present day. The plow of the ancients, and the teams 
used, were of the simplest kind. The top of a tree, of 
which one branch constituted the handle; an opposite 
one, shortened and sharpened, was the plow proper; 
and the main stem, trimmed of its superfluous branches, 
and cut off at the proper length, constituted the beam. 
Asses or heifers formed the teams, when society had so 
far advanced as to substitute animal for human labor. 
Before that, men, or more frequently, women, drew as 
well as held the plow; and so slow were changes on do- 
mestic matters in the east, that Pliny speaks of seeing, 
in Africa, fields that produced most luxuriantly, worked 
by an implement like the above, to which was yoked an 
ass and an old woman. In some parts of the eastern 
world, the plow still used, is not much superior to the 
primitive one, though a piece of iron is sometimes tied 
to the under branch that penetrates the ground, and 
bullocks are in some places used to draw it; the plow 
used by the Polish peasantry is of this kind, and in 
Africa, a sharpened stick, or a wooden paddle, consti- 
tutes the implement used for stirring the earth prepa- 
ratory to a crop. 

We do not intimate that the plow, even the best kind, 
can be considered as having reached its limits of per- 
fection. With that implement, as with other things, 
one decided improvement serves only to suggest ano- 
ther. The changes in material pointed to changes in 
structure; and instead of the blunt, wedgelike form of 
the old plow, a tapering, lifting form has been given, 
which, penetrating the earth easily, and reversing it 
readily, dispenses with much of the force formerly re- 
quired to move it, while at the same time the work is 
done in a manner to which the old plow could make but 
faint approaches. The effect of early habits is still to 
be seen in our plows, though not to the extent it for- 
merly was. In the early settlement of any wooded 
country, knolls made by the turning up of the former 
forest trees, will abound, giving an unevenness to the 
surface, requiring several plowings to remove. On such 
lands, none but plows with short beams and nearly up- 
right handles, can be used to advantage; and such is 
the character of the plow in all new countries. Plows 
of this description do not run as easy, and require more 
labor in the holding, than those made with larger beams, 
and a corresponding increase in the length of the share 
and point. A well constructed plow has its under sur. 
face running parallel with the surface of the soil, no 
matter what may be the depth plowed; but when con- 


est exposed surface, and handles of the greatest incli- 
nation ; and the reasons for this are so evident, as not 
to require elucidation. 

Farmers have been considerably divided in opinion 
on two points connected with plows, or rather with 
plowing ; one of these regarding the manner in which 
the furrow slice should be turned over; and the other, 
the depth to which land should be plowed. Some have 
contended that the furrow slice should never be laid flat, 
but always in such an inclined position, that the edge 
of one slice should just rest on the next one, leaving un- 
der the edge so raised, a vacancy nearly as deep as the 
thickness of the furrow slice. This, itis contended, is 
advantageous, by hastening decomposition, and by al- 
lowing water to pass freely off without injury to young 
plants. Other farmers maintain as strenucusly that the 
furrow slice should in all cases be laid perfectly flat, or 
reversed in such a manner that a field after plowing 
should be as level as before, the plow simply reversing 
the surface of the slice. In this, as in a majority of con- 
troverted points, our experience and observetion leads 
us to conclude that both sides are partly rig and both 
partly wrong. We have found that, if on 3 strong 
and with a tenacious or impervious subsoil, which re- 
tained for some time what water fell upon it, the furrow 
slice was slightly lapped, so as to leave a space below, 
young plants suffered less from a wet season, or an un- 
due accumulation of water, than they would if the fur- 
row slice was fully inverted, and the surface made 
smooth and even. On the contrary, we have been led 
to believe that ona light soil, or one inclining to be dry 
or porous, it was better to invert the surface complete- 
ly, and by rolling, render the surface smooth, and its 
particles as compact as possible. A surface so treated, 
will retain its moisture longer than if left in a state more 
loose and friable, and the conducting power will be in- 
creased by the particles being brought more closely in 
contact. Let the farmer, then, whose subsoil is imper- 
meable to water, lay his furrows as dipping as he 
pleases ; the more space below, the better for him; but 
on a light porous soil, lay the surface flat, and make it 
as dense as it well can be. The benefit, which com- 
pressing sandy soils confers, is well understood in Nor- 
folk, in England, where the treading of the sheep in 
feeding the turneps in the field, is considered not the 
least beneficial part of the culture required for the pro- 
duction of wheat. 

Nearly the same remarks may be applied to the other 
controverted point, viz: that which relates to the depth 
of plowing. The propriety or impropriety of deep plow- 
ing must be determined by the soil itself; by its condi- 
tion, in reference to a supply of vegetable matter in the 
soil, and the depth to which it has been formerly plow- 
ed. Where the stratum of fertile soil is thin, and the 
subsoil, no matter from what cause, incapable of pro- 
moting vegetation, itis bad policy to bring this infertile 
subsoil to the surface, as a stratum in which seeds are 
to germinate. And where the soil is permeable to the 
depth of twelve or eighteen inches, or as low as the 
plow can penetrate, and is filled with fertilizing mate- 
rials, deposited by the processes of nature, or by ma- 
nure applied to the surface in cultivation, then the plow 
may run deep without fear of injury to the present crop, 
and the certainty of benefit to the future ones. We think 
the true method of rendering any soil deep and fertile, 


and depth of the roots of plants. On the old cultivated 
fields of New-England, the same difficulty exists moye 
or less, and can be removed, and the soil rendered fey. 
tile by the same means so successful abroad. 

The too frequent plowing of land is not to be recom. 
mended in any case, and unless absolutely required to 
destroy foul weeds, it should receive no turther moving 
than is requisite to fit it fora crop. ‘lhe great mistake 
of Tull, was, that plowing or pulverization would su- 
persede the use of manuring. But experience shows, 
what indeed philosophy inculcates, that beyond a cer- 
tain point, plowing is injurious; and that, though es- 
sential benefits are derived to the soil from the action 
of atmospheric agents, manuring in some form, is in. 
dispensable to successful farming. It may be said that 
an application of manure should take place every time 
land is plowed and cropped. On land that has been 
brought to a high state of fertility, the decomposition of 
the rich sward will usualy prove a suflicient dressing for 
a single crop; but for a repetition or rotation cf crops, 
manures cannot be withheld without a certain deterio. 
ration of the soil, and a probable lessening of the crop. 
Plowing and manuring must go together, and without 
this combination, each will be found defective and ip. 
capable of producing such results as are certain to cn- 
sue when both separate processes are skilfully united 
We are therefore disposed to consider every decided im. 
provement in the plow, as a sure indication of pregress 
in agriculture; a proof that another step in the correc. 
tion and dissipation of ancient error has been gained; 
and the way opened and the means provided for stilj 
farther and more important advances. 





CEMENTS. 

The use of mortars and cements, in the construction 
of our public works; in the erection of public and pri. 
vate edifices ; in the making of cisterns and aqueducts, 
and for other purposes, has become an object of state 
and national importance, and deserves the attention of 
the chemistand the engineer in a greater degree than 
it has yet received. By the use of bad materials, this 
state has suffered already from the premature decay of 
its structures on the Erie and other canals, a loss we 
may say of inillions ; and there is no reason to suppose 
but that throughout the country the loss from the same 
cause has been in full proportion toours. The state cf 
our aqueducts, locks, and culverts, on our canals; the 
tumbling down of long ranges of brick buildings in our 
cities, while the process of erection is going on, or im- 
mediately after their completion; all prove that our 
mortars and cements have been miserably made, and 
without that knowledge of the nature of the materials 
used, indispensable to success. We are glad, therefore, 
to see our civil and military engineers turning their at- 
tention to this point, and detecting the causes that have 
led to such results. Among those who have furnished 
their quota of intelligence, we may mention H. § 
Dexter, in his late Report to the Canal Commissioners 
on this subject; and Col. Totten of the U. S. Engineers, 
in several valuable reports, and statements of experi 
ments. 

The structures of the ancients were of two kinds, 
one in which the materials were kept in their place by 
their weight, as in the walls of Tyrinthus, and the ruins 
of Baalbec: the other in which cement was used, as in 
the walls of Babylon, and the greater part of the 





is io plow no deeper, and bring up no more of the in- 
fertile earth at a time to the surface, than can be tho- 
roughly corrected by manures, to be incorporated with 
it, and thus made friable and productive. At each suc- 
cessive plowing, if this course is followed, the soil will 
be gradually deepened and rendered productive to any 
desired depth. By pursuing this course of manuring 
and plowing, Judge Powell rendered his soils fertile to 


plants have this depth of good earth to range in and 
seek their food, the farmer can hardly fail of securing 
first rate crops. Every part of a soil so prepared, i 
fit for the germination of seeds to the lowest depth to 
which the plow can reach; and the more thorough the 
plowing is given, the greater will be the surface exposed 
to the benefits of eration, or the ameliorating influences 
of the atmosphere. One of the greatest differences be- 
tween the old and the new husbandry, depends on thi- 
question of plowing. In the old mode, the plow was 
used year after year to the same depth, and the manure 
applied with reference to the crop solely, while the im- 
provement of the soil was wholly left out of sight. As 
a natural consequence, “there was no depth of soil,’ 
and when manure failed, the fertility of the land was 
gone, with scarcely a possibility of renovation under 
such a process. In the new husbandry, the permanent 
improvement of the soil, by gradual manuring and 
deepening, is kept steadily in view; and hence the ac- 
cumulation and use of manures has received an addi- 
tional importance. The garden is usually far the most 
fertile part of the farm, and this is brought about by the 
gradual incorporation of manures with the subsoil raised 
at each successive plowing, until the requisite depth 
and fertility is gained. On lands long plowed to a uni- 
form depth, as they were under the old system, the 
pressure of the plow on the same surface, gradually 





structed in such a way that the plow is continually on 
its heel, or its point, the plowman finds hard work, and 
the work itself must be imperfectly performed. Every 
one who plows, is aware that on the same soils, one 
plow will run so true and steady as to require scarce an 
effort to guide it, while another demands constant atten- 
tion and effort; and he also knows that in most eases, 
the easiest running plow will be the one with the long- 


formed an impenetrable strata, thus forming a fatal ob 
struction to the roots of plants, where it did not natu- 
rally exist. In England, on soils inclining to clay, and 
which have been under the plow occasionally, or al- 
most perpetually for centuries, this impermeable pan is 
common, and one of the most decided advantages found 
to result from the subsoil plow, is the breaking up and 
demolition of this artificial obstruction to the spread 





the depth of fourteen inches, and where the roots of 


|pyramids in Egypt. Two kinds of mortar or cement 
| were used, that of the walls cf Babylon being the as- 
, phaltum, now extensively used in the construction ci 
| pavements in cities, &ec. and the other, mortar made o! 
| lime and other materials. It was for a long time sup- 
| posed that the ancient mertar contained ingredients 
|unknown to the moderns, and to which its superior 
{hardness was to be attributed ; but chemical analysis 
| has shown this to be an error, and that the constituents 
lof the Roman mortar or cement are the same we are 
jin the habit of using, and that its conversion into stone 
must be considered partly as the work of time, tut 
| more as the result of greater skill in the preparation. 
| Hydraulic or water limestone is the basis of all gcd 
‘cement; and fortunately this state is furnished with an 
jabundant supply of the best quality, although it i 
|evident there has not always beencare enough taken 
in selecting the materials used in the preparat.cn 
|Onondaga, Madison, and Ulster counties have ines 
|haustible quarries of this stone, and vast quantities a’ 
| now annually prepared for market. The Chittenango 


*l works alone afford more than a hundred thousand 


|barrels yearly, and the Ulster works furnish atovt 
500,000 in the same time. The stone is found in layers 
of 4 or 5 feet in thickness, between strata of the eemm™ 
limestone ; is burned in kilns, requiring from 60 to % 
hours for its calcination, and is then broken up and 
ground in mills to fit it for use, as this stone will no! 
slake after burning, like commen lime. 

The great cause of the failures of cement to set, an! 
consequently the inferior nature of the mortar, appears 
to lie in two things: the first arises from the age cf the 
cement; and the other, the quantity or quality of the 
sand used. If cement is left for any time after beinz 
ground, it deteriorates rapidly, and scon becomes unit 
to make good cement. This result, which would seem 
to be owing to the reabsorption of the carbenic es, 
expelled by the first burning, Mr. Dexter has disco 
vered may be obviated by calcining cement that hes 
been injured by age, a second time. immediately before 
using it. This is important, and should always be 4 
tended to, when there is reason to suspect the quality 
of the cement. The other cause of poor mortar, the 
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THE CULTIVATOR. 





quantity or the quality of the sand used, should also be | named as belonging to this class, though some of these 
The experiments of Pasley and Treus- | contain more clay than others, and are therefore more 
sartof Europe, and of Col. Totten of this country, prove | shallow and difficult to work than others, where the 
clearly that the strongest mortar is made of pure ce- | subsoil, although still too retentive, lies deeper, and is 
ment; that it is weakened in proportion to the sand | therefore not so injurious as the first kind is well known 
used ; that when sand is used, the finer and sharper it | to be. 
is, the better for the mortar; that earth, or what is 
called loam, mixed with sand, will prevent the mortar 
from setting or hardening ; and that sand washed and | and productive ; indeed there is no case in which a soil 
reduced toa powder by pounding or grinding is supe- | cannot by sufficient labor and expense, be made precise- 
In that great | ly what is desired. The native earths that go to consti- 
work, the Thames Tunnel, M. Brunel employs cement | tute soils, the clay, sand, and lime, in themselves do not 
and sand in equal parts for the foundation; two parts | make a soil productive ; properly mixed and proportion- 
of cement and one of sand for the walls and piers ;| ed they constitute a base for the action of the vegetable 
ani pure cement for the arch or roof, that being the | and animal manures, and the various salts or stimula. 
In this | ting agents, that excite the organs of plants to vigorous 
state the general rule we believe is, to use two or three | action, and enable them to make these secretions from 
parts of sani to one of cement, a proportion evidently | the matter furnished them, to be appropriated to the 


well looked to. 


rior to any other for mortar or cement. 


part where the greatest strength is required. 


far too great for ordinary cements. 


Within the last five years, thousands of cisterns have | nature in some cases has herself done ; that is, so pro- 
been built by farmers and others in our country; and a] portion the several ingredients that go to make a pro- 


very large proportion of them, from the use of defective 
materials, have provel worthless. Cement has also 
been much used for aqueducts, or as a substitute for 
lead or wooden pipe in conveying water from one part 
ot a farm to another, or to the dwellings, for domestic 
or farm purposes, and would have been still more so, 
hal not, from the causes before assigned, many that 
had been laid down failed of their object. 

Cements are yearly coming more extensively into 
use; the geological surveys have demonstrated its 
abundance, its superior quality, and its wide diffusion, 
in our state ; and they promise to become an important 
article of manufacture for exportation to districts or 
countries where they do not exist. It is of consequence, 
therefore, that every thing relating to its quality, use, 
manufacture, &e. should be carefully investigated and 
thoroughly understood. Experience has shown that 
ignorance or parsimony on this point, so far as public 
or private structures are concerned, is the worst kind 
of parsimony ; and that had the state employed a com- 
petent in lividual to superintend and inspect the cement 
used on the public works, hundreds of thousands of 
dollars would have been saved to the state in what has 
already been rebuilt, tosay nothing of what remains to 
be done ; and to repeat errors, whether of the public or 
of individuals, is what should be sedulously guarded 
against. 





STAGNANT WATER. 

Of all the causes that contribute to render soils poor 
ani worthless, we believe there is none more active 
than stagnant water, on the surface or immediately be- 
Jow. Such soils are invariably close and tenacious, 
and commonly quite unproductive. Where there is 
aretentive subsoil, the surface generally abounds in 
clay, is difficult to work, and gives a less reward to 
labor than almost any other. This is owing to the 
stagnant water held by it, as none of the valuable plants 
can flourish in a soil so constituted. Land is liable to 
injury from this cause, on which water during wet 
weather rests on the surface for even a short period, 
for the roots of a plant cannot penetrate a soil freely, 
in which the density is such that rain water does not 
freely sink through it to the natural drains in the sub- 
soil, below the ordinary range of the roots of plants. 
Water is essential to the growth and perfection of 
plants, but water that does not circulate, or which 
exists in too great quantities, is fatal to them ; and the 
first thing to be done, is to free soils from this incum- 
brance, if we would give it productiveness, and render 
itcasy of culture. 

It is from these well known effects of stagnant wa- 
ter, when on the surface, or within reach of the roots 
ol plants, that the necessity of draining arises, and 
which system of operating, when fully carried out, com- 
pletely changes the character of lands submitted to such 
acourse. Manures applied to soils abounding in stag- 
nant water, can produce little effect ; the salts they contain 
are diluted, and cannot produce that action, or circula- 





Much of this hard pan, when freed from its stagnant 
water, drained and plowed, will become very fertile 





growth of the plants. Man, then, has only to do what 


ductive soil, that the desired result shall be attained. 
Chemical! analysis has here come to the aid of the agri- 
culturist, and shown him precisely the proportion of the 
earths, and the nature of the ingredients that are neces- 
sary to make a soil fertile, and the causes that tend to 
advance or retard such a consummation. Where water 
is too abundant, it must be removed by draining ; where 
the soil is too compact, it must be loosened by deep or 
subsoil ploughing ; where the proportion of clay is too 
great, sand must be added until it is sufficiently friable ; 
if lime is absent, it must be added ; if anima! or vegeta- 
ble matter be wanting, it must be supplied; and if the 
soil is too light and porous, clay will be found a remedy 
most effectual. 

Whatever difference of opinion, therefore, may be en- 
tertained of the best methods of freeing land from stag- 
nant water, there can be no reasonable doubt of its pro- 
priety or necessity. To the farmer who has lands wet, 
cold, and difficult to cultivate, we would say, free your 
soil from all stagnant waters to the depth of eighteen or 
twenty-four inches ; loosen it to that depth, either at 
once or gradually, and there will be no difficulty, under 
a judicious course of cultivation, of producing on lands 
now of little value, all the most important products of 
agriculture. 





STATISTICS OF PAUPERISM. 


One of the greatest drawbacks to the prosperity of Great 
Britain, the load that hangs with more than millstone 
weight on the necks of her producing classes, is her pauper 
system ; originating in some of the best feclings of the 
heart, but wrongly directed, and so frigh.fully abused, as 
to have become an almost unmitigated curse, instead of a 
blessing to the community. ‘The true end of all legislation 
on subsistence, as connected with poverty, should be based 
on the fact that every one able to labor, is bound by the 
original law of God, and of society, to support themselves, 
and that every measure that tends to infringe this rule, 
whether by encouraging idleness, or by appropriating the 
labors of the industrious, must, in the end, result in unmix. 
ed evil to all concerned. III directed aid to the poor, tends 
to encourage them in their habits of improvidence, and 
perhaps profligacy ; and depresses and discourages the ef- 
forts of the honest and industrious. It was Burke, we be- 
lieve, that said, “ every man was as idle or lazy as he could | 
be,” or, in other words, that nothing but the dread of want 
prompted men to exertion. Now, without stopping to in. 
quire as to the extent in which this is true, it is very evi- 
dent that men very readily acquire the habit of living on 
the labors of others ; that this is soon done without any ap- | 
parent feelings of reluctance or shame ; and that nothing 
has a more direct tendency to destroy all honorable inde- 


to destroy him in his own estimation and that of others; 
if you wish to root out the last spark of independence and 
manly feeling from his bosom, make him a voluntary pau- 
per, and teach him to accept of charity without a blush, 
and the work is done. 

We have been led to these remarks, by an @xamination 
of the “ Report of the Secretary of State, trangmitting ab. 
stracts of the returns of the Superintendents of the poor in 
the several counties of this State, for the year 1839.” It 
is an interesting document, to be read and reflected upon 
by every friend to his country. England has found her 
poor rates increased to the fearful sum of forty millions of 
dollars, annually ; and although the past year shows a 
slight falling off from former years, in the expenses, yet 
the rapid annual increase, shown in the tables given, proves 
that the same causes are at work here, as there ; and if not 
timely checked by an improved system of general educa- 
tion, and the inculcation of a spirit of self-reliance and in. 
dependence, will eventually produce the same bitter fruits. 
We may add that the examination of the poor-house and 
pauper returns, as well as those of the prisons of the State, 
demonstrates that nine-tenths of the pauperism, degrada. 
tion, and crime of the country, is owing to intemperance, 
to the unrestricted use of ardent spirits. 

We add a few of the general results, as shown in the 
report, 

“The whole number of paupers relieved and ~ vorted du- 
ring the year ending Ist December, 1839, was 48,713. Of 
oo county paupers were 45,899 ; and the town paupers, 

314. 

Of these, the number supported in the city of New-York 
was 22,778. 

Of the persons who received relief in 1839, there were, 
EE 
DA sc cseecusevessesiaseeees EE 
SS <4 cc akbadonseainsaate —— 
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The number of lunatics reported in 1839, was 586, thus 
showing an increase of nearly 300, ‘To what shall this be 
attributed? In France, the first year of the revolution 
nearly doubled the numbers in the insane hospitals of Pa- 
ris; and cannot part of this addition here be a natural re- 
sult of the “state of the times.” 

The following table, prepared from two given in the re- 
port, will show the average annual expense of supporting 
each pauper; and also the whole expense for each of the 
years named. 

1830,....+$37 03, in 44 counties, $216,535 00 
Bin BE” ” 245,233 21 
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We invite attention to the annual increase of the whole 
state expenses for supporting paupers, and ask, how ‘ong 
it would take at this rate to bring up our poor rates for our 
population, as high as those of Great Britain for hers ? 
We give entire the last paragraph of the report, as de- 
serving the attentive consideration of all. The subject 
comes home to the bosoms and business of all: 


“The amount of taxes raised in all the counties of the state 
for the support of schools, is $275,000, and by districts volun- 
tarily, $5,875, making a total of $280,875, less than one-half 
the amount raised for the support of the poor. While there is 
no disposition to diminish in the least the force of that sympa- 
thy which would provide for the destitute and afflicted ; yet 
such a fact as the one stated, is calculated to induce a desire 
for unceasing vigilance over this branch of expenditure, for 
the purpose of ensuring economy and fidelity in its adminis- 
tration.” 





pendence of feeling and conduct in the mass of a people, 
than to know the idle and improvident are sure of support, | 
without care or labor on their part. This, experience in 
England, if not in this country, has abundantly proved. 


We believe that with many, the influence and example | 





tion of atoms, which appears absolutely necessary to 
proluctiveness. In clay, or in stagnant water, where | 
substances are not exposed to heat and atmospheric | 
agencies, decomposition is slow. Every farmer knows 
that manures produce much more effect on loam, gravel, 
or drained clay soils, than on those so retentive as to | 
have water on or near the surface Draining them, and | 
ration, or the exposing the soil to atmospheric action, 
to the influence of the sun and air by deep ploughing, | 
Seems to be the on!y thing that can be relied on to cor- | 
rect this serious evil. 

Instances indeed occur in which the wetness of land | 
is produced by springs, which rising from the earth, 
spread over it; but in far the greater number of cases, 





either case, however, the remedy is the same; and in 
the language of Morton on Soils, complete and perfect 
draining is the foundation of all improvement in hus. 
bandry, and it should, therefore, be the first step which 
We take in attempting to improve or ameliorate the soil. 

A very large proportion of the lands in this country, 
are of that class that suffer more or less trom the accu- 
mulation of water. No person can traverse it in yari- 
Ous directions, without being sensible of this fact; and 
I consequence of such liability to suffer, the land in 
many districts is cold and poor, as land not freed from 
slagnant water always must be. The hard pan lands 
which cover so large a portion of the country, may be 





| beggars at home, prowl around our streets, subsisting on 


} and contagious, 


voverty-depressed, but honest labore Surope, we ¢ | : 2 
Leto eee > but honest laborer of Europe, we cannot } tom of beam, 19 inches; so that the depth of furrow 


| ean be from 16 to 18 inches. 


of the foreign vagabonds who, educated and instructed as 
| 
charity, and imposing on the credulous, is most destructive | 
While we welcome to our shores the | 


avoid deeming the multitudes of paupers and profligates 
poured in upon us, as one of the most serious evils of the | 
day. They not only subsist themselves on the earnings 


| of the frugal and industrious, but by their example, they | 


deprave the morals, and unsettle the habits of many, that 
had before, by the fear of public opinion, or some remain. 
ing sense of shame, been capable, or compelled, to support 
themselves. 





The Subsoil Plow in the United States. 

The enterprising proprietors of one of the Boston 
agricultural implement and seed stores, Messrs. Ellis 
& Bosson, have, at an expense of some 70 or 80 dollars, 
introduced one of Smith’s subsoil plows; and an ex- 
periment to test ils use in our soils, was made a few 
weeks since at Chelsea. The whole length of the plow, 
including beam and handles, is 15 feet; depth from bot- 


As it is only intended for 


loosening the soil, it has no mold board ; while the small 
stones are lifted to the surface and thrown out by the 
action of the plow. 
periment, the ground was not of the most favorable kind, 
being very stony; yet the plow worked well, going to 
the beam where the stones permitted ; and some stones 
weigl:ing several hundred pounds, that were completely 


In the spot selected for the ex- 


Strange as it may seem to the honest, industrious labor- | pyried in the earth, were raised to the surface. The 
: * . r ‘ | . 

the stagnant water is owing to a retentive subsoil. that | ®> whether farmer or mechanic, that the man who is able | power of the team we have not seen stated; but in 
prevents the escape of such water as falls upon it. In | to dig, should not be ashamed to beg ; it is certainly true, | England, from 4 to 8 horses are required ; the number 


that the numbers of those who subsist on the public bounty depending on the nature of the soil. 


We hail the intro- 


in this country, has been rapidly increasing, and the tax | duction of the subsoil plow, as a means of improving 


paid by the man who works, to support the idler and the 
pauper, has increased in a corresponding ratio. i 
bound to take care of those unable to take care of them. 
selves; those, who by an act of God have been rendered 


| 


| our heavy, wet soils, second only to draining, and a 
Society is} most useful auxiliary in such operations 


No one who 


| has paid attention to the roots of plents, doubts that 
they would run much deeper than they usually do, 


incapable of providing for their own wants; but neither | were the nature of the soil such a? to admit it, and it is 


justice or policy, requires any thing more than this. 
clearest dictates of human nature, the soundest principles 
of philosophy and economy, no less than the voice of inspi- 
ration, proclaim that labor and bread are to go together ; 
that if a man will not work, neither shall he eat. 


The | also clear that the vigor and productiveness of plants is 
in a great degree depending on the extent of their pas- 
turage, or soil from which their nourishment is drawn, 
We trust the effects in this case will be such as to justi- 
If you fy 


their adoption in all cases where the texture of the 


wish to make a man worthless and depraved ; if you wish | soil requires their use 
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STEAM PLOW 

The steam plow is about being introduced into the su- 
gar lands of British Guiana, and several are building in 
England for that purpose. The engine is placed on 
board a boat or scow, and five or six plows are moved 
backwards and forwards with the greatest rapidity and 
precision. The sugar lands of that country are divided 
by canals, for draining or irrigation, and thus the diffi. 
eulty of moving the engine, which has hitherto been a 
serious one, is obviated. English plows and plowmen, 
were taken to the West Indies some years since, but 
both horses and men sunk under the burning heat, and 
the experiment was a failure. Itis expected that the 
steam engine will supersede a great amount of severe 
peasant or slave labor, and bring large tracts under cul- 
tivation that have hitherto for the want of hands, lain 
idle or unproductive. Could not the plantations that 
line the Mississippi, and other southern rivers be work- 
ed in the same way, the boats with the engine moored 
in the stream, and moved asrequired? If practicable, 
the amount of product could doubtless be much in- 
creased, 





INQUIRY—BARBERRY BUSH. 


A correspondent at Skaneateles requests our opinion 
on the subject of the injury which the barberry is sup- 
posed to produce on wheat, and whether the belief in 
such injury is well founded. 

We are aware that on this subject, the belief is very 
general, that the barberry bush does produce blight in 
wheat, and it is also plain, that this is one of the cases 
in which the sense or opinion of the multitude is direct- 
ly at variance with the deductions of philosophy. That 
wheat will rust or blight is certain; that the cause is 
the barberry, we do not believe. There has never yet 
been the least connexion pointed out between the as- 
sumed cause, and the effect produced ; until this is done, 
we must be permitted to doubt. Wheat sometimes 
blasts in the vicinity of such bushes, and sometimes it 
does not; that the same results ensue where bushes do 
not exist, is also certain. 

{f the barberry bush injures wheat, it must do it by 
shading it, by preventing the circulation of air, by 
giving out some noxious gas, or by throwing off some 
substance which produces disease or blight in the grain. 
In shading, or in preventing the circulation of air, the 
barberry can be no worse than any other shrub; that it 
gives out a noxious gas has never been proved, but it is 
al times infested on its leaves with rust, and this rust or 
fungus, it is contended, is scattered by the winds, and be- 
comes the parent of the wheat rust. 

Now if the fungus which infests wheat, and causes 
its blight, were the same as that which appears on the 
barberry, there would be much plausibility in the argu- 
ment that the first was caused by the last. It happens, 
however, that they are really distinct in their charac- 
ters, as much so as any other two plants ; and it would 
be just as absurd to suppose that a difference in the 
soil would convert an onion into a potato, as to imagine 
that a change from the barberry to the wheat plant 
would convert one of these funguses into the other. In 
the first case, the soil furnishes the place of growth; in 
the last, the plant; and in neither case is more done 
than to furnish the nidus or place of growth. The fun- 
gus of the barberry belongs to that plant; that which in- 
fests the cereal plants is exclusively theirs; nor is there 
the least similarity between them, except in color, a like- 
ness purely accidental, but which in all probability has 
furnished the only ground for the serious charges made 
against the barberry. To show the difference between 
the barberry and wheat fungus, or rust, we have pro- 
cured the following cuts, illustrating the form of each, 
and proving conclusively, we think, that the common 
opinion is founded in error. 





BarBERRY Buiicut.—{ Fig. 70.) 

Barberry blight—.£cidium Barberidis, (Fig. 70.)— 
The bright orange powder that collects upon the leaves 
and flowers of the common barberry, consist of the spo- 
rules or minute seeds of this species, that are discharg- 
ed from thousands of little tubular apertures that spread 
in patches over all the tender parts of the surface. 
These apertures are the open ends of the peridia in a 
state of maturity, and are bordered at first by a ragged 
toothed membrane, which finally falls away. Among 
all the many beautiful objects that are to be met with in 
the lower and more imperfect tribes of plants, there are 


itis, by popular superstition, with one of the most de- 
structive diseases of grain. 

a, (Fig. 70,) shows a leaf of the barberry with the red 
fungus or rust upon it, as it appears to the naked eye. 
It is in patches, while that on wheat is linear. 6, is a 
highly magnified section of the peridia, showing the cup- 
like forms from which the seeds or sporules have been 
ejected, the margins showing the ruptured envelope or 
covering. c, exhibits a congeries of the sporules or red 
powder, also highly magnified. 





Wuear Rust or Biicut.—[Fig. 71.) 

Wheat rust or blight—Puccinia Graminis. This is 
one of a numerous tribe of parasitical plants that at- 
tack and prey upon others, and this has attained a 
greater notoriety than others, from the great loss it oc- 
casions the farmer in some seasons, by blighting and 
shrinking wheat. Our object, at present, is not to enter 
upon its origin and mode of propagation, about which 
Opinions are conflicting, but to show that it is an entire 
different species of plant from the barberry blight, and 
therefore cannot arise from that source. Loudon says, 
“The Puccinia Graminis which attacks wheat, forms 
in the interior of the stalk or leaf, and when ripe, bursts 
forth in clusters Jike bunches of grapes, of a dark brown 
color,” and ina linear form. ‘The sporules of this fun- 
gus is red, and hence rusted wheat gives a red color to 
the clothes of the gatherer. 

In Fig. 71, a represents part of a stalk and leaf of 
wheat, with the rust or blight upon it. 6, is a highly 
magnified section of the stalk, showing its spongy na- 
ture and the maonuer in which the puccinia originates. 
c, is a cluster of the stems of the fungus, held together 
by the outer parts of the wheat stalk. d, is a single head 
of the fungus, the capsule or seed vessel ruptured, and 
the sporules or red matter of the wheat rust or blight 
escaping. Both these last are much magnitied. 

We are aware that many most respectable men, both 
in this country and in Europe, have believed in the pow- 
ers of the barberry to injure wheat; and that it may be 
said, perhaps, to be the general opinion of the unin- 
formed, both in this country and abroad. Still we can- 
not admit this fact as evidence of the accuracy of the 
belief. On the same grounds, astrology and witchcraft 
would have been true ; for the belief in both has been 
more universal, than the belief in the iajurious effects 
of the barberry. 

In presenting our opinions, we do not pretend to infal- 
libility ; and as the bush, though valuable for its fruit, 
can be dispensed with without any serious loss to the 
community, it would be hardly advisable in any such 
case to hazard the good feelings of a neighborhood, by 
persisting in growing or preserving an obnoxious plant 
or tree. Believingas we do, that the opinion respecting 
the barberry, is one of the popular errors existing 
among farmers and others, we shall be glad to see it 
superseded by a more rational and philosophical con- 
clusion; one more in accordance with the simple, beau- 
tiful, and invariable laws of nature 

Hints about Horses, to ¢ The Cultivator.’ 

“The Cultivator,—a consolidation of Buel’s Cultivator and 
the Genesee Farmer,’—is the name of a deservedly popular 
monthly production in the city of Albany; devoted to the ag- 
ricultural interests generally. ‘The Cultivator’ was projected, 
and up to the time ot his decease, was edited by the late la- 
mented Judge Buel; since his death its interests have been 
consolidated with those of the *Genesee Farmer,’ a periodical 
of the same general character, which for many years was con- 
ducted with signal ability by Luther Tucker, Esq. of Roches- 
ter. The Cultivator and Farmer, is now published monthly, 
in Albany, at one dollar per annum, and Mr. ‘Tucker is sull 
associated with its editorial conduct, in company with Willis 
Gaylord, Esq. An examination of the last half dozen num- 
bers, has convinced us, that no publication of its class on either 
side of the Adantic, is superior to it—a fact which is pretty 
well demonstrated, by its extensive circulation, now over 
19,000. The useful character of the work, may be gathered 
from the contents of the last number, which may be found in 
our advertising columns. 

As the editors have the assurance of our regard and good 
wishes, they will pardon the liberty we take in making the 
suggestion, that they devote a little more spac e—only a trifle— 
to the interests of breeders of horses. ‘Those of this state, and 
indeed of New-Jersey and New-England, have a high repu- 
tation to sustain; and while the interests of those caamel in 
improving the breed of cattle, sheep and hogs, are not by any 
means neglected, we should like to see the nobler animal ca- 
red for, and those who are so honorably engaged in bringing 
a better stock into use. Mr. Youatt’s monthly Journal of 
Veterinary Science, published in London, and so favorably 
known as the ‘ Veterinarian,’ contains a vast amount of valu- 
able information, which might be transferred with great advan- 
tage to the columns of the Cultivator, and to those of our agri- 
cultural publications generally. To breeders of cattle and 
steep, as well as of horses, selections from the Veterinarian, 
would be eminently useful and interesting. We have to add 
that the addition now diffidently suggested, will place ‘ The 
Cultivator’ quite at the head of its class. Its conductors 
should bear in mind, that fifteen years ago, thousands of dol- 
lars would have been wagered, that no horse in the world 


laid now, that it could be done in two minutes, twenty-eight 
seconds. Ten years ago, to drive a horse seventy miles be- 
tween sun and sun, would have been deemed a great perform 
ance ; but since strains of the blood of old Messenger have been 
introduced into our road stock, at the north, hundreds of hor- 
ses can be found that can travel from eighty to ninety miles 
without distress. In our paper of this day is a report of the 
performance of a horse in Boston that, without being trained, 
was driven one hundred and three miles between sunrise and 
sunset, over a hilly road, before a carnage, which, with the 
rider, weighed 470 Ibs. 

The acknowledged superiority of northern carriage and 
draught stock is owing mre entirely to the fact, that tho- 
me bred horses have found their way north and east from 
Long Island and N. Jersey, where great numbers are annually 
disposed of, that are unsuited to the course. ‘The use of tho- 
rough, and half-bred horses, for domestic purposes, is becom- 
ing so common in England, that in a few years, no other will 
be used for the road. The half-bred horse is not only much 
handsomer, but his speed and powers of endurance are infi- 
nitely greater. His head and neck are light and graceful, his 
limbs fine, his coat glossy and soft as satin, while his action is 
spirited, and his courage and stamina sufficient to carry him 
> eae a long journey without his falling off in condition, or 
to undergo an sconeetinaae trial of speed and game, without 
distress. ‘The ordinary cocktail, is in most instances, a mere 
brute, that in traveling, sinks daily in strength, losing his ap- 
petite, and of course, his flesh and action, so that at the ter- 
mination of a ten day’s journey, he is nearly knocked up ; he 
can travel but about forty miles per day, and requires the 
whole day to perform this distance. An eminent southern 
turfman, well known the country over, recovers his horses on 
a journey; they are all from the north, and have a dash of 
blood in their veins; afier driving them hard about his planta- 
tion in the spring, until they begin to look thin and rough, he 
starts on his annual journey, and by the time he reaches the 
Virginia Springs, his horses are literally as fine as silk, with 
fine coats, great spirit and in good condition for fast work. In 
traveling, he starts early and drives at the rate of eight or nine 
miles the hour, until 10 o'clock, when his horses are taken out, 
rubbed dry, watered and fed. In the cool of the day, they are 
again harnessed, as fresh as if they had not traveled a mile 
In this way, he accomplishes a long journey, traveling le- 
tween fifty and sixty miles a day, without fatigue to himeelf, 
or injury to his horses. The slow-going, no-giving sort of 
style in which horses are jogged along at a snail's pace ali 
day, under a hot sun, knocks them up in a short time; they 
would neither tire nor lose flesh in double the time, if driven 
sharply a few hours in the morning and evening, allowing 
them to rest in the middle of the day. It is the all day work 
that knocks up horses, not the pace ; and we make no douli, 
that in the course of twenty years, there will be very few who 
will refuse to acknowledge ihe truth of Fanny Kemsre’s re- 
mark, that ‘nothing but the thorough-bred does ut quite well.’ 

Our friends of “ The Cultivator” may not be aware of the 
vast amount invested in thorough-bred horses at this moment 
in the United States, or of the prices some of fashionab!e blood 
command. We can point them to two 5 year old horses for 
which $20,000 each, has been refused—to brood mares that 
will command $5,000 each at auction—toa colt six months ol’, 
for which $4,000 has been refused. Among the popular stai- 
lions we have advertised this season, three stand at $150 each, 
fourteen at $100, twelve at $75, eleven at $60, and twenty- 
three at $50. Probably not less than str thousand thorough- 
bred mares, and as many more that are full or three quarters 
bred, will be stinted this season to horses that are standing a! 
from $35 to $150. As not above 2000 out of the whole num- 
ber foaled next season, will probably come upon the turf, it is 
clearly to be seen that a vast number of ‘ terribly high bred cat- 
tle,” must be used for ordinary purposes. Of these, the colts 
of good form, that have plenty of bone and substance, will of 
course, oust the common tackies and cider-suckers that infes 
country taverns, while the others will be used for the saddle 
and the road. The result will be, that in a few years, th: 
stock now in use will be supplanted by horses of superior ac- 
tion, wind, and courage, whose greater beauty will not be 
more apparent than their better style of going, and their une- 
qualed powers of endurance. Under these circumstances, if 
our friends of ‘'The Cultivator’ will give their 19,000 subser: 
bers, a hint now and then, with regard to the selection of 
stock, the best methods of rearing foals, and the treatment of 
mares and colts, we are confident they will add an interesting 
feature of great practical utility toa publication, which already 
commends itself to the behoof and good wishes of the commu: 
nity at large —[New- York Spirit of the Times. 


Our readers will doubtless pardon us the insertion o! 
the few remarks of a somewhat flattering character 
contained in the foregoing article from the Times, i 
consideration of the valuable information embraced 10 
the same. We may here say, that we have not orer 
looked the horse, in our endeavors to convey useful i 
formation to our readers respecting the breeding ané 
improving of animals, and standing as it does, at the 
head of domesticated animals, we hail with pleasurt 
any improvement which promises a better race of hor 
ses than those which, too generally in our country, 4! 
a mere caricature of the noble beast. Our duty and 
our inclination, however, prompt us to pay more aller 
tion to those breeds and varieties adapted to agriculture 
and the road, than to those calculated for the turf alone 
That for both these purposes, horses of a better kind 
may be introduced by crosses of the fine limbed, hardy 
constitutioned and beautiful thorough-bred, with those 
possessing the bone and substance necessary to give tlt 
weight and firmness required in the draft horse, whe: 
ther the labor is to be performed on the road or tit 
farm, we do not doubt. For the farm, the thoroug® 
bred horse would be comparatively worthless ; he Jacks 
weight and substance to give value and power for dra!! 
for road work, the same objections will apply, thout! 
not perhaps to the sameextent. The best English rosé 
horse is a cross of the thorough bred and the Clevelané, 
and a cross of the same horse with the thick, hea‘) 
Suffolk, has given a most valuable farm horse. It }5 
not to be expected, that the proper degrees of blood, 
activity, power of endurance, weight and docility, so ¢* 
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be obtained at once; but from what we almost daily 
witness, of the good effects that have resulted already 
from the comparatively little attention the improvement 
of horses for labor has received, we can have no doubt 
that a field is here open for effectually benefiting the 
community at large more extensive than can be found 
almost any where else. We can assure our friend of 
the “ Times,” that we shall not be indifferent or idle 
spectators of the efforts to facilitate and promote a con- 
summation so much to be desired. 





PEAS. 

“ GenTLEMEN—I have read with interest in your 
April number, an article on the culture of the pea, which 
was full and complete, with the exception of the omis- 
sion of the usual time of harvesting the crop. As we 
cannot sow ruta baga in this region till the first week 
in July, I do not know a better preparatory crop than 
peas, if we can get a kind that will ripen by the last 
week in June. Will you please reply, and oblige 
yours, WM. BOWKER. 

“ « Shrewsbury, N. J. June 26, 1840.” 

No time can be stated with precision for the harvest- 
ing of the pea, as that is depending on the position 
where it is grown, and the variety cultivated. The 
Washington, Charlton, and Warwick, are among the 
earliest peas in any degree suitable for field culture, 
but great crops cannot be reasonably expected from any 
of them. Still, as a preparatory crop, one to which ma- 
nure may be applied directly with advantage, the pea 
deserves a trial, and should it succeed, a great point 
would be gained. The Early Washington is in most 
general use, and perhaps ripens as soon as any other, 
and Mr. Bowker can easily determine by experiment, 
whether in his situation, it will come to maturity early 
enough to be taken from the ground by the time speci- 
ecified. We think it will. 





CULTIVATION OF THE PINE. 

“J. M. of Farmington, Illinois, wishes to know the 
best method of growing the white pine from the seed, 
and whether it will succeed on the rich prairies of the 
west.” 

The seeds of the pine should be sown as early as 
March or April, in a light soil, mostly composed of 
sandy, or silicious matter. The seed should not be ta- 
ken from the cones until the time of sowing arrives, as 
their power of germination is diminished by such sepa- 
ration for any considerable time before they are put in 
the earth. They can be transplanted from the nursery 
at any time, always remembering that June, or in some 
cases, July, is better than an earlier month for removal. 

All the fir and the pine tribes, flourish best on a sandy, 
gravely, and somewhat barren soil, as soils so constituted 
naturally are. The pine is rarely found on our rich, 
alluvial river bottoms; but on what are called the 
second banks, it is found to flourish well. We have ne. 
ver seen an analysis of the soil in the western prairies, 
but it is probable that the driest of these contains sufli- 
cient sand to grow this tree well. The pine of the Co- 
lumbia river, Pinus /‘ouglisti. could the seed be obtain. 
ed, might succeed better on the western prairies, than 
the white pine; and it is a tree of most magnificent 
growth. We imagine, however, that the chestnut, oak, 
and locust, will be found the most profitable timber 
trees for cultivation, as their wood is perhaps of equal 
\alue, and their growth more rapid and certain. 





SOWING CLOVER. 

“A Subscriber,” at Fort Gratiot, wishes to know if 
sowing clover with winter rye or wheat, will succeed as 
well on a sandy soil, as if sown in the spring; what 
quantity of seed per acre should be used, and the best 
mode of tillage. 

Clover seeds are rarely sown with autumn crops in 
this country ; the severity of the winter, except in favo- 
re situations, destroying the young plant. The better 
way is, to sow it with spring crops, such as oats, barley, 
or spring wheat, or on winter wheat, as early as the 
spring will admit. When sown in the spring on winter 
wheat, its germination is greatly facilitated by going 
over the field after the seed is sown, with a light harrow 
or roller. There need be no fear that the wheat will 
be injured from this process. Spring harrowing wheat 
is extensively practiced in Germany, and is found of de- 
cided benefit. Sandy soils, when to be sown with clover, 
should have a deep plowing, that the young roots may 
by penetrating to a good depth escape the danger ofa 
drouth. 

The quantity of seed sown varies much in different 
countries, and the purpose to which the crop is to be 
applied. In Belgium, the usual quantity is six Ibs. to 
the acre, but the soil is in such fine tilth, that almost 
every seed germinates. In this country, from five to 
ten lbs. are used, but owing to our imperfect culture, it 
is found that the quantity of seed is too small, more 
frequently than it is too large. The English use more 
seed than most other people, allowing from ten to six- 
teen lbs. the average perhaps thirteen or fourteen. An 
annual ton dressing of plaster, lime, or ashes, plaster 
being best, given in the spring of the year, is all that 
clover requires. Where lands are intended for perma- 
nent meadows, or pasture, other grass seeds, such as 
red top, timothy, orchard grass, meadow fox tail, white 
vlover, &c. &e. in order to ensure a proper supply of 
roots and herbage, should be mixed with the clover 
seed. One of the best selections for sandy land, is the 


grasses. It is in a course of rotation with wheat, how- 
ever, that the good qualities of clover are most conspic- 
uous. For this purpose, no other seeds than the red 
clover should be sown, and this, plastered and fed off 
upon the ground by sheep, is one of the most ameliora- 
ting crops cultivated. 





Planting Chestnuts—Flowers for Bees. 

“ Wm. Prine asks to be informed of the best time and 
manner of planting chestnut for fencing timber. Also, 
what kinds of shrubs and flowers it will be proper to cul- 
tivate for bees.” 

Michaux in his North American Sylva, vol. iii. gives 
the following directions for the culture of the chestnut: 

“ After the ground has been carefully loosened with the 

low and harrow, lines are drawn six feet apart, in which 
n0les about a foot in depth and diameter, are formed, at the 
distances of four feet. A chestnut is placed in each corner of 
the hole, and covered with about three inches of earth. As 
the soil has been thoroughly subdued, the nuts will spring and 
strike root with facility. Early in the second year, three of 
the young plants are removed from each hole, and only the 
most thriving is left. The third or fourth year, when the 
branches begin to interfere with each other, every second tree 
is pectin To ensure its success, the plantation shvuld 
be begun in March or April, with nuts that have been kept 
in the cellar during the winter, in sand or vegetable mold, and 
that have already began to germinate.” 

Mr. Hopkins of Cayuga county, made some experi- 
ments in planting chestnuts. In his first attempt, he 
kept the nuts till the setting in of winter, or December, 
when he planted them four feet apart every way, and 
not one of them grew. The next year he procured a 
quantity of nuts as soon as gathered, planted them im- 
mediately, and covered them superficia!ly with leaves 
and light earth, at the same distance as before. Most 
of them came up and grew well. There can be no 
doubt, where the ground is so situated as to be free from 
the attacks of squirrels, mice, &c., that immediate plant- 
ing after the nuts are gathered is the best mode, other- 
wise the plan of Michaux may be preferred. The best 
soil is a clay loam. 

As to flowers and shrubs for bees, we know of none, 
the cultivation of which for this purpose alone, would 
be an object. Few of the cultivated flowers are fre- 
quented by bees, and neither such flowers or shrubs 
could be cultivated to an extent sufficient to produce 
much effect on the apiary. Farmers sometimes find a 
profit in growing buckwheat for both seeds and honey ; 
but such honey is not of the finest quality. White clo- 
ver is the best plant for the bee. and the farmer whose 
fields are covered with this rich herbage will want no- 
thing better for his bees or his cows. 





PITTS’ THRASHER AND SEPARATOR. 

At our request, Mr. Pirts has furnished us with the 
engraving and description of his thrasher and separator, 
published in another part of this paper. We witnessed 
the operation of this machine last week, at the barn of 
Mr. Bennett in Watervliet, and its performance equaled 
our expectations. Itis a great saving of labor over the 
ordinary thrashing machines, the operations of thrash- 
ing and cleaning being performed at the same time. The 
bundles are fed to the machine at one end, and the clean 
seed, without a kernel being scattered, taken from the 
other. It has, wherever it has been put in operation, 
been received with the highest approbation, and was 
considered by the late Judge BueL, as the best adapted 
for its purpose, of any machine he had ever seen. It 
was at his suggestion that Mr. Pitts removed to this 
city, for the purpose of manufacturing his machines, 
Albany being, from its water communication to every 
part, one of the best locations for such a branch of 
manufactures. We commend it to the attention and 
examination of our grain-growing farmers. Mr. Pitts 
informs us, that he intends soon to take a number of 
his machines into the western part of this state, where 
he will have an opportunity to test its merits with the 
numerous machines there in use, and he is confident 
that every examination and fair trial will increase the re- 
putation of his machine. 


THE CURCULIO. 

We learn from several parts of the country, that this 
insect so injurious to some kinds of fruit, has proved 
uncommonly destructive to the morello cherries, so much 
so that in some districts where they are usualy pro- 
duced in abundance, few or none have been grown. 
The best remedy for this evil we have ever known, next 
to the destruction of the insect by repeated jarrings of 
the trees, which cause it to fall upon cloths spread be- 
low, (and this is a tedious process where many are to 
be operated upon) is to allow hogs to range in the or- 
chard where they are planted, which will eat the im- 
perfect fruit as fast as it falls, or shonld the worm 
leave the fruit on the tree and fall to the earth, will 
most likely be trampled to death before it can penetrate 
the hardened soil. We have a fine Mayduke, planted 
in a corner of a lot in which pigs usually run, and from 
its position, they frequently receive their food under it, 
and always near it. This tree uniformly produces large 
fine fruit, never troubled by the curculio; while some 
other trees of the same variety, but not so protected, 
not unfrequently have their fruit much injured or wholly 
destroyed. 

It is well known, that the common wild or black cher- 
ry is never infested with the curculio. We have some 
trees of this variety that bear abundantly, yet we have 
never known them attacked by this insect. Is it not 








red and white clovers, with the tall oat and orchard 


probeble there is something about the tree offensive to 


these depredators, and if so, would it not be good poli- 
cy to plant a few of them with those trees, the fruit of 
which is most liable to suffer from their habits. We 
have seen something like this suggestion in a southern 
journal, and think it worthy the notice of the fruit grower. 
Only one serious objection occurs to its adoption, and that 
is the liability of the black cherry to be infested by the 
caterpillar. This difficulty might be obviated, how- 
ever, by timely precaution, in destroying the colonies 
as soon as they began to spin their web, which causes 
them to be easily discovered. 





NEW VARIETY OF BARLEY. 


In 1836, a small farmer near Blandford in England, 
found at one corner of his garden plot, a tuft of some 
sort of grain, consisting of some 30 or 40 stalks, which 
ripened early in the summer, (June) and proved to be 
a very fine variety of barley, containing on an average 
40 grainsineach ear. The root was suffered to remain, 
from which, in the same year, he cut two more crops 
equally good; and he has continued to cultivate it with 
equal and uniform success. As he was ignorant of the 
way in which the seed came in the garden, it has been 
called “ Providence barley,” by which name it is now 
known. Its cultivation has spread rapidly, and two 
crops are usually gathered from one sowing, which 
should be early, (February or March.) The berry is 
of superior size and quality, and the yield is from 40 to 
50 bushels per acre. 

Such, in substance, is the account given of this grain, 
in the London Farmer’s Magazine ; and we notice it, not 
so much for the sake of calling attention to this barley, 
as to the importance of paying more attention to the in- 
troducing new and improved grains, and the ease with 
which it might be effected, if farmers would pay more 
notice to any new or fine roots or stalks of grain that 
may appear in their fields. The example of Le Con- 
teur in producing many new and valuable kinds of wheat, 
and the late introduction of the Chevalier and Provi- 
dence barley, not to mention the several new and supe- 
rior varieties of corn, which American farmers have 
grown, proves satisfactorily the ease with which it can 
be accomplished, and the good results that would ensue. 





English Opinion of our Present Embarrassments. 


In the monthly numbers of the London Farmer’s Ma- 
gazine, are papers prepared with great care and shill, 
giving the best views to be obtained of the state of the 
grain crops, markets, &c. throughout the world ; as well 
as a statement of the results which failures or excess 
of the same, produce on the commercia! or financial in- 
terests of Europe and America. In following out the 
evils traceable to the short English crops of 1838-39, 
the writer uses the following language, the justness of 
which will be disputed by few: 


“In addition to these direct evils of a deficient supply of 
food, the lessened consumption of raw material of foreign 
growth, particularly cotton, has deeply embarraseed the Ame- 
rican market; more especially at the moment when her cot- 
ton hung heavy on our market, she was borrowing British 
cupital on a large scale, to carry on her gigantic undertakings. 
Failing to realize for her produce, and her stock becoming un- 
saleable from the tightness of the money markets, remittan- 
ces of specie became necessary to meet short engagements, 
and also to cover importations from England. This could not 
last long without exhausting the American banks, and hence 
nearly all of them connected with the cotton trade stopped 
specie payment. Allowing, liberally, for the imprudence of 
the American system of banking, and especially for the ope- 
ration of the absurd attempt to prop up the price of cotton in the 
Sace of a natural dimunition of de mand, we still think the em- 
barrassments in America are mainly attributable to the great 
falling off in the consumption of her produce in this country, 
consequent on our diminished harvests and dear food,—stop- 
ping the customary mode and amount of exchange with us, 
cutting off the means of borrowing capital for permanent in- 
vestment, and putting a a to the cal banking accommoda- 
tions, by exposing the banks to the hazard of paying away the 
last ounce of gold and silver bullion to meet the unusual, ex- 
traordinary crisis of a heavy balance due to this country, * * 
* * We repeat the opinion previously expressed, that real and 
substantial amendment here, must precede similar amend- 
ment in the States, though we cannot and do not deny, that 
our condition will be materially alleviated by the restoration 
of confidence in America. Weare glad, therefore, to see any 
symptom of improvement there, though we cannot but feel 





that a trying period of no short duration, lies before the American 
community.” 

The world is in a fair way to be driven into an ap- 
preciation of the importance of agriculture, and the 
great truth will yet be understood, that to the labor of 
the husbandman, to the production of actual wealth from 
the soil, more than to all the transmutations and chan- 
ges such wealth may afterwards undergo, is national 
prosperity owing. The interests of the world are iden- 
tified ; it is only when these interests are disarranged 
by ignorance or cupidity, that general distress ensues. 





ImporTATION oF Strocx.—The American Farmer 
publishes a catalogue and the pedigrees of a list of hor- 
ses, short horn cattle, sheep and hogs, imported b 

Messrs. H. SHerHern, of Shepherdstown, Va. and R. 
D. Sueruern, of New-Orleans. The horses consist of 
three colts, one of which cost $3,000—the other two, 
about $2,500 each; the cattle, of 12 heifers and one 
cow, all of the best Herd Book stock; the sheep, of 
four rams and eight ewes of the Leicester breed; the 
hogs, of one Berkshire boar, and five Berkshire sows, 
and two sows and a boar of the Suffolk breed. The cat 





tle are said to have averaged $500 a piece in England. 
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WORK FOR THE MONTH. 


Saving Seeds. 

Every farmer should endeavor to save such seeds as 
he may want, selecting from the best and most produc- 
tive plants. There is scarcely an article cultivated by 
the farmer or the gardener, that may not be improved by 
selection and care. Plants, the varieties of which are 
liable to intermix, when intended for sced, should be 
planted at such distances from each other, that the 
pollen of their Howers cannot intermix. Beets, cabba- 
ges, turneps, squashes, melons, and even corn, should | 
be planted at a distance from other varieties of the 
same plant, if pure seed would be had. Seeds keep 
well, by simply cutting them when sufficiently. ripe, 
hanging them up in a dry place, until thoroughly dried, 





or until wanted. Herbs too should be saved, as more | 
or less of them are wanted in every family for culinary | 
or medicinal purposes. There are many who might, | 
were it not fortheir oegligence, secure an abundant sup- | 
ply of good seeds, and pot or sweet herbs, that when 
such things are wanted are obliged to rely on the greater 
forethought and charity of their neighbors, 


Plowing Heavy Land. 

Land that is heavy or tenacious should never be plow- 
ed when wet, and those who are summer fallowing fields 
of this stamp, should be cautious in working it when 
there is sufficient moisture present to render it adhesive. 
A disadvantage in two ways results from plowing such 
land when too wet; it not only breaks such land into 
large lumps, but the pressure of moving renders it so 
compact that they do not crumble readily or quickly, 
and the soots of plants find little nutriment among such 
masses ; and the action of the plow in passing through 








a soil so conditioned, presses and smooths the bottom of 
the furrow in such a way, that when dry, an artificial 
hardpan is produced, only to be removed by the action 
of frost, or by still deeper plowing in a dry season. We 
have before us a pregnant instance of the bad effects of 
plowing heavy land when too wet. A field of three or 
four acres intended for corn and potatoes, of heavy, but 
rich land, and which has uniformly grown fine crops, 
owing to peculiar circumstances, could not be seeded or 
planted until so late in the season that further delay was 
not almissible, and the last plowing, striking out, and 
planting, was performed when the ground was saturated 
with moisture, and in a very unfavorable state. Dry 
weather followed, and the moved earth adhered in large 
Jumps, hard as dried brick, butmany of them much larger. 
The corn in some instances was unable to force its way 
through the dried crust covering the hills; and as the 
masses in such cases do not crumble readily, at hoeing 
there was not pulverized earth enough to place around 
the plants, and it will readily be conceived, that the ait 
will circulate rather more freely than is consistent with 
vegetation, through a hill of potatoes or corn construct- 
ed of such coarse materials. Never have we before 
seen, what English writers call a locking up of the nu- 
tritive powers of the soil, eflected so completely as in 
the present instance, and it now appears clear that for- 
mer friability will not be restored, watil the earth is sub- 
mitted to the action of frost. 





Destroying Weeds. 

It cannot be denied by any one, that those pests of 
good farming, noxious weeds, have increased, ani 
are increasing, at a most frightlul rate in nearly every 
section of our country. Insignificant in their appear- 
ance or results at first, the farmer treats them with con- 
tempt, but before he is aware, they have obtained a hold 
on the soil, which enables the intruders to set him at 
defiance. The only safe course with weeds is to mect| 
them early in the field, and allow them no rest until the 
extirpation is complete. Where plants are propagated 
only by seeds, as charlock, stein krout, &c. they can} 
be eradicated more easily, than when they are propa- 
gated both by seeds and roots, as johnswort, Canada | 
thistle, elder, &e. If the seed of the first is not al-| 
lowed to ripen, the danger is past, and consequently 
careful pulling will destroy weeds of this class; but 
where the roots retain their vitality, or in other words 
the plant is perennial, the labor of extirpation is much 
increased. In the Genesee country the stein krout has} 
become so prevalent in the wheat fields, that compara: ! 
tively little precaution is used against it, and as large | 
quantities of wheat are annually distributed from that 
section of the state to others for seed, the spread of that! 
weed is of corresponding extent. 


So with the Canada} 
thistle, that prince of noxious plants; it has become so | 
extensively spread over most of the northern. states, | 
that enormous as the evils caused by its presence on a 
farm are, it excites litte attention, and mixed with clo-| 
ver, timothy. or other grass seeds, is rapidly extending 
itself to districts and states hithertoexempt. Asa first 
and important step. every farmer should resolve that no 
consideration shall induce him, to allow any foul stuf 
to perfect its seeds on his farm. Were this generally o 
universally done, the most effective cause of increase 
would be arrested atonce. It is nothing less then sui- 
cidal to the prospects of a farmer, and inflicting great} 
evils on those around him, to allow such plants as the | 
thistle, johnswort, stein krout, charlock, sweet elder, ever- | 
Jasting, daisy, Xe. &e. to ripen their seeds, and propa- 
gate unmolestel on his premises. Weeds then that can- 
not be pulled should be mown, cut or beat down, in such 
a way thatno seed can possibly ripen, and it should also 
be remembered, that all mutilation or injury done to 
the leaves or stems of a plant, have an eflect in retard- 





ing the vigor or spread of the roots, and not unfrequent- 


ly cause their destruction. 


Aftermath or Rowen. 

It has been questioned by some, whether it is not bet- 
ter to allow the grass that springs up after mowing to 
remain to perish, or protect the roots in winter, than to 
cutitfor useas hay. The latter practice it is clear would 
exhaust the plant less than the first; but this second 
cutting makes such an excellent food for calves, colts, 
lambs, &c. that it is probable the custom of mowing 
for rowen will still be continued by many farmers. 
Where this mowing takes place, or where the grass is 
feed off by cattle, experience proves itto be a good plan 
to manure such meadows with well rotted manures, or 
compost, soon after mowing, and go over it with a brush 
or other light harrow; or if such an implement is at 
hand, aspiked roller will be found very useful for Joosen- 
ing the earth and preventing the increase of mosses, 
coarse grass, kc. Meadows, in which the valuable 
grasses are what is called running out, may be restored 
by scattering the seeds of the plants wished, with the com- 
post and dragging them in atthe same time. There 
need be no danger apprehended from this occasional 
scarification of the surface of a meadow ; no good roots 
will be injured, and the mosses that bind down the roots, 
and prevent strong vegetation in the grasses, are dis- 
placed and their growth checked. 

Budding or Inoculating. 

August is the month for this operation, and the lovers 
of good fruit should not let it pass without improving 
the time for adding to their stocks of select fruit, or ex- 
tending and multiplying those already possessed. Am.- 
ple directions for the different processes of budding have 
been given in the former volumes of the Cultivator, and 
where good buds can be obtained, and the bark of the 
tree to be inoculated starts freely, the process is so sim- 
ple, and the growth so certain, as to recommend the 
practice to all. Where graiting has been neglecte |}, 
budding comes in as a valuable substitute, and can be 
adopted in some cases where the first can with difficul- 
ty be performed. 

Ashes for Turneps. 

A great object is gained by bringing turneps forward 
as vapidly as possible after they come up, as the princi- 
pal danger of destruction or failure is before the rough 
leaf is put forth. In England, bone dust is usually 
drilled in with the seed, to hasten the early growth; 


here bone dust is comparatively rare, but a mixture of 


soot and ashes, or ashes alone, is found to be a very 
good application, particularly for the common turnep, 
and may be sown upon tuem broad cast, or scattered 
over the rows by hand. It will hasten their growth, 
prove a partial protection against insects, and improve 
the size and goodness of the roots. 


VALUABLE RECIPES. 





For Scours or Dysentery in Tlorsese 
One fourth of an ounce of gum gamboge, half an 
ounce of aloes; half an ounce of saltpetre; reduce al! 


i toa fine powder; add flour and water till it makes a 


thick dough or paste. Divide it into four pills; give 
one pill every night and morning. Give the horse half 
an ounce of ipecacuanha, dissolved in about two quarts 
of hot water, by adding halfa pint of this solution into 
a pail of water for him to drink every four hours. 


| When the fever has abated, take a quart of oak bark, 
| pour two quarts of hot water upon it. and let it stand 


till cool. Give the horse a pint of this bark tea in a 
pail of water, and let the horse drink of it freely. 
R. M. W. 

Another —Take a table spoonful of saleratus, reduce 
it toa powder, and give it to the horse ina pint of new 
milk. Repeat the dose if necessary. This remedy has 
proved etfectual in some severe cases, Cc. Ww 

Another.—Put into a junk bottle one pint of good gin, 
and one ounce of indigo; shake well together, and turn 
it down the horse. It will usually eifect a cure ina 
very short time. A. Hf. &. 

nother. —Mr. Robinson of Lake C. H. Indiana, states 
that the bark of the sweet gum, or liquid amber tree. of 
the west, is a certain remedy for the dysentery, in man 
or beast, and that in o multitude of cases, he has never 
known it fail. a 
Horn Distemper. 

Spirits of turpentine rubbed in around the base or the 
horns, when the disease is in its incipient stages, will 
usually arrest its progress, and effect a cure. If it has 
so far advanced as essentially to lower the temperature 
of the horns, or horn, (for sometimes only one is attack- 
ed.) boring with a large nail gimblet on the under side 
of the horn, three or four inches from the head, will be 
necessary. If the horn is found very hollow at this 
place, another opening still nearer the head, may be ne. 
cessary. The horns must be kept open, that the mat- 
ter may freely escape ; and they should be thoroughly 
syringed or washed out, twice or three times a day. 
Salt an: water, or soap suds, is good for this. Allowing 
the matter in the horn to escape, relieves the distress 
of the animal, checks the inflammation about the head, 
and unless delayed too long, effects a cure. 


Sore Backs, or Galls in Horses. 
Rub white lead in sweet oil until a good paint is 
made, and apply a coating of this to the injured place 
Milk will do, where the oil is not to be had. It is one 


of the effective applications. Some for the same diffi- 
culty use a solution of vitriol in water, for a wash ; but 
in most cases, the wiite lead is to be preferred. 


Roup, or Gapes in Poultry. 
Soap mixed with the food of chickens, or Indian meal 
wet up with soap suds, and fed to them, is said to bea 
cure for this disorder, that is so fatal to poultry. 


For weak or Sore Eyes. 

One of the best and easiest applications for weak eyes, 
is to take a small piece of copperas, (white is the best,) 
of the size of a pea, and dissolve it in a two ounce vial 
of soft water. When clear, this may be used for bath- 
ing the eyes, and with the best effects. 


! 


Bloating in Cattle. 

Where other means have failed to reduce bloating or 
hoven in cattle, the volatile spirit of ammonia has fre- 
quently afforded almost immediate relief, owing to its 
chemically decomposing the gas generated in the sto- 
mach. The dose for a cow or ox, is a table spoon- 
ful; ¢ tea spoonful for a sheep, diluted with water, or 
other convenient liquid. 


Cure for Wounds—King of Oils. 

This invaluable remedy for wounds in cattle or hor- 
ses, particularly the latter, has lately been brought be- 
fore the public, by Silas Gaylord, of Skaneateles, and 
we have known some very surprising cures performed 
by it, in the case of severe wounds in horses. The fol- 
lowing are the directions given for preparing the medi- 
cine : 1 ounce of green copperas, 


2 “ of white vitriol, 

2 “ of common salt, 

2 “ of linseed oil, 

8 “ of West India molasses. 


Boil over a slow fire fifteen minutes, in a pint of 
urine ; when almost cold, add one ounce of oil of vitriol, 
and four ounces of spirits of turpentine. Apply it to 
the wound with a quil or feather, and the cure will be 
speedily effected. 


FARMING IN MISSISSIPPI. 

Extract of a letter from a subscriber at Raymond, da- 
ted 23d June, 1840:—* Until twelve months past, agri- 
cultural operations have been conducted in this state 
with very little judgment or providence in regard to 
| food for man and beast. But the pressure has brought 
| us to our senses; and we are now endeavoring to ‘live 

at home’ as much as possible. We are striving to raise 
our own meat and bread at least; and are succeeding 
| beyond our expectations—endeavoring also to improve 
|our stock of cattle and hogs; but find much difficulty in 
| obtaining good stocks, except when several unite and 
send an agent expressly for the purpose. 

“T am trying experiments this year, with millett, su- 

| gar beet, ruta baga, and mangel wurtzel. They pro- 
|} mise well, thus far, and the first will probably suit us 
for rough winter food for mules, oxen, and cows—I 
}mean the hay or straw. The three last will probably 
yield well—but the yam and Spanish potatoe can be 
raised here so readily, and our servants are so much 
better acquainted with their cultivation, that the culture 
of these is not likely to be superseded by those. This 
potato is probably as valuable for food for man and 

beast, also; and it is not difficult to raise from 3 to 500 

bushels to the acre. 

“T found that my cattle and hogs were much bencfit- 
ed last fall, by an abundant growth of peas and pump- 
kins, raised in the corn field. And, having an oat field 
this year, under the same enclosure with corn, which 

| prevents stock from being turned in, I am now plowing 

in the oat stubble, and harrowing in pees, sown bread. 
cast. In the corn ground, the peas are drilled between 
every row at the last plowing. 

“ The northern counties of this state, present a fine 
opening for stock growers. The counties of Marshall, 
Fayette, Yallabusha, &c. &e. are well watered, suitable 
for clover and the grasses; and the southern counties 
would furnish a market for all the superior stock that 
could be raised. It would be an excellent business for 
a Novihern man, and he might be assured of health, 
comfort and prefit. 

“A few of usin and around this village, have paid 

some attention to the Morus multicaulis, and silk rai- 
|sing. The experiments this yer, in feeding the worms, 
| were satisfactory and encouraging; they fed well, and 
spun well, with very little less; probably not three per 
cent. None however entertain an idea of going into the 
business largely or exclusively. It is thought faverably 
of for employing the house servants and children, andI 
doubt not, that the business will exten! until the emp!cy- 
ment of such persons, in this way, becomes general.” 


MAKING BREAD. 

A late French journal states that an important series 
of experiments is now going on in the city of Paris, by 
| order of the government, and under the directicn cf a 
committee of bakers, to test the value of a new disco- 
| very in bread mahing, that promises the most important 
results. In the new mode of preparation, the flour that 
| formerly made 100 Ibs. of bread, now yields frem 120 to 
1125 Ibs. The discovery consists in an improved mode 
of fermenting it, by which a greater quantity of water 
combines with the gluten, and the nutritious qualities 
are more fully developed. A leaf of the new bread is 
found to be equally nutritive with the old, and decidedly 
improved in flavor. 
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DICTIONARY OF TERMS 
USED IN 
Agriculture and its Kindred Sciences. 


CHEMISTRY. A science which teaches the relation 
which matter bears to other matter, and the manner in 
which the laws of affinity, vitality and organization, 
perform their several functions. Agricultural chemis- 
try is limited toa knowledge of the substances which 
enter into animals and vegetables, to serve them for 
nourishment; and to the study of allthe agents which 
aii them in accomplishing these functions. Agricultu- 
ral chemistry first assumed a definite form under the 
labors of Davy and Chaptal, and though but a compa- 
ratively few years have elapsed since the attention of 
chemists was directed to this object, the benefits that 
have already resulted, are immense. It is this which 
has taught the analysis of soils, the nature and action 
of manures, and the different substances that go to 
make up the several parts of plants, and of course the 
materials that should be furnished them to forward their 
growth and mature their seeds. Farmers knew how to 
mtke the earth produce straw, but to fill the ears with 
grain, was beyond their power. Chemistry came to their 
ail, ani taught them that manures containing phospho- 
ric salts, and those that furnish azote and gluten, are 
the ones that can alone tend to such a result; in other 
words, that the soil must have returned to it as much 
of these essential ingredients as cropping was taking 
from it, or the production of the grains would be impos- 
sible. It has been said that chemistry has not taken 
the lead in any measures of decisive utility to agricul- 
ture; that it has only explained results which experi- 
ence had alrealy discovered. But it should be remem- 
bered that the results which experience had obtained, 
give, unier ordinary circumstances, no data by which 
such results could be repeated. Chemistry gave the re- 
sponse, which was in vain elsewhere asked. She taught 
why certain results were in some cases obtained, while 
in others, to the common eye the same, gave returns to- 
tally different from those expected; and the career of 
agricultural chemistry, though it has already perform- 
ej much, can hardly be said to be fairly commenced. 

CHERRY. (Prunus.) There are two kinds of the 
cherry tree which are of considerable importance ; the 
first, the wild or black cherry of our forests, Prunus vir- 
giviana, is much valued for the excellence of its wood, 
which is used extensively for the manufacture of furni- 
ture. Itis one of the most beautiful of our forest trees, 
throwing up a tall straight trunk, from six to nine feet 
in circumference, some seventy or eighty feet. While 
the use of liquors was tolerated as fashionable, the cher- 
ries of this tree were in great demand, for the making 
of cherry rum, cherry cordials, &c. This kind of 
cherry would be more extensively planted, were it not 
liable to be attacked by multitudes of worms, which in 
open lands not unfrequently divest them of their entire 
foliage. The other kind of cherry is the cultivated va- 
riety, (Prunus cerasus,) anid though too little attention 
is paid to this tree, itis one of the most valuable of 
our fruit trees, easily grown, very hardy, and early in 
the season. Cherries are of two kinds, as cultivated 
in our gardens; the heart shaped and round varieties. 
Of the first,, the Black and White Tartarian, Black 
Heart and Elton, are the favorite kinds; of the latter 
the Early May, May Duke, Late Duke, and Waterloo, 
are highly esteemed. Cherries flourish best in a dry 
anl rather light soil; and a heavy wet or clay soil is not 
only injurious to the tree, but the fruit on such trees is 
of an inferior quality. 

CHRYSALIS. The life of insects is usually divided in- 
to three stages, that of larvae, chrysalis or pupa, and per- 
fect insect. Of the first of these stages, the caterpil- 
lar, grub, maggot, &c. afford examples. During this 
stage they are voracious eaters, and this appears to be 
the sole object of this period of their existence. In the | 
second or chrysalis state, the worm usually casts of its 
exterior covering, and appears ina hard case or shell ; 
in which it generally passes the winter in an immov- 
able state. The round smooth case of the chrysalis of 
the melolontha or May bug, and irregular shaped enve- 
lons of the Lepidoptera, are examples of this state fa- 
miliar to all. The perfect insects are seen in the flies, 
butterflies, beetles, &c. and in this state few of them | 
pay much attention to feeding, some indeed never eat 
ata'l, the great object of all being the perpetuation of 
their species. Some insects spin a covering to the 
chrysalis; the cocoon of the silk worm being of this 
kind. Insect life in all its stages affords an interesting 
ani instructive study, and from their influence on the 
pro luctions of the farm, insects have not as yet receiv- 
ej the attention they deserve. 

CIDER. The expressed and fermented juice of ap- 
ples. To proluce good cider, it is necessary that the| 
fruit should be ripe, that it should be sound, that it} 
shonld be all of one kind, and that there should be a} 
perfect grinding of the apples. If the apples are not | 
ripe, the saccharine matter necessary to make a good | 
f rmented liquor is not developed ; rotten apples impart | 
an unpleasant flavor to the liquor, and different kinds of 
app'es afford a liquor that will not ferment equally or | 
perfectly. When the liquor is pressed from the pomace, | 
it should be put in sweet, clean barrels, allowed to fer- 
ment, and filled up occasionally that all the feculent| 
matter may escape. It may then be fined by isinglass, | 
or drawn off for bottling. Where making good cider is 
an object with the farmer, it is usually racked off after 
the fermentation is closed, and time allowed for all sedi- 
ment to leave the liquor, into clean new barrels fumi- 











gated with sulphur, and will then keep good for a con- 
siderable length of time. Cider was formerly used ex- 
tensively for distillation into apple brandy, but is now 
but little used for that purpose. According to Brande’s 
analysis of fermented liquors, wines contain from 25 to 
10 per cent of alcohol, and cider from 10 to 5 per cent. 
Cider makes an excellent vinegar, and large quantities 
are consumed for that purpose. The best cider made 
in the United States is produced in New-Jersey, ow- 
ing probably to the skill in manufacturing, more than 
to any peculiar excellence of fruit or singularity of the 
soil. 

CLAY. A kind of earth very abundant in soils, and 
of great use in the arts. The basis of clay is alumine, 
which is seen very pure in some specimens of the alum 
of commerce. A leading feature of alumine is its 
strong affinity for water, it requiring a great degree of 
heat to effect an entire separation; hence soils in which 
this material abounds, or those which are clayey, are 
most usually wet in proportion to the quantity of this 
earth existing in them. Next to silica, clay is the most 
abundant of the earths, and is of extensive service to 
the agriculturist. Indeed, without its presence, vege- 
tation would be scarcely possible, and cultivation could 
not exist. To the presence of clay we owe the capacity 
of soils to retain moisture in any degree, since the other 
earths would leave it so porous, that water would pass 
through as readily as through a sieve. Mixed with 
lime, clay constitutes marl, of which such use is alrea- 
dy made in fertilizing the soil, where these ingredients 
appear to be wanting. On soils so sandy as to be po- 
rous, the application of manures produces only a partial 
good, it soon sinking beyond the reach of the roots of 
plants. It is on these that clay may be applied directly 
with excellent effect. In order to incorporate it with 
the soil readily, clay should be dug and exposed to the 
air and frosts, that it may more easily fall to pieces 
when applied to the soil. Plowed under in large 
masses, it not only does no good, but is in the way of 
cultivation, and fineness is indispensable to its utility. 
Burning clay is extensively practiced in some parts of 
England for the purpose of farming. This operation 
destroys its tenacity, and by lessening its affinity for 
water, renders the soil with which it is mixed more dry 
and friable, and consequently much better adapted to 
the production of grain crops. Clay usually contains 
more or less of the oxide of iron, and to this cause its 
red color when burned is owing. The more pure kinds 
are manufactured into ware of various degrees of fine- 
ness, pipes, delf, Liverpool, wedgewood and perce- 


lain. 

CLIMATE. By this term is to be understood “ the cha- 
racter of the weather peculiar to every country, as re- 
spects heat and cold, humidity and dryness, fertility, 
and the alternations of the seasons.” Heat or cold do 
not depend altogether on geographical position ; there 
are a multitude of causes that tend to increase or de- 
crease these, such as oceans, mountains, plains, place 
on continents, local or general currents of air, and others 
that will at once present themselves, as influencing cli- 
mate in these respects. The western side of continents 
is found warmer than the eastern, a fact accounted 
for by the general prevalence of westerly winds, which 
in their passage over oceans are raised in their temper- 
ature, while winds that pass over land for the same dis- 
tance are usually cooled in the same degree. Thus the 
coast of the United States that borders on the Pacific, 
is allogether warmer than the eastern or Atlantic coast, 
the territory at the mouth of the Columbia, which is in 
the latitude of Mackinaw or Montreal, having the eli- 
mate, and producing the same vegetables, as Carolina 
and Georgia. On the different sides of the Atlantic, 
too, it is found the same difference prevails ; places hav- 
ing the latitude of Quebec, in Western Europe, produ- 
cing the grains and plants of Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land. The elevation of any country above the se: has 
also a decided effect on the climate. Thus, un'er the 
Equator, in ascending high mountains, the temperature 
and the climate of widely different regions may be pass- 
ed in a few miles or hours. The clearing of a country 
has also a great effect on climate; as forests prevent 
speedy evaporation, and retain the water that falls on 
the surface. All other circumstances being equal, a 
cleared country is warmer than a wooded one. The 
Cape Verd Islands, by being deprived of their woods, 
have become more sultry, the springs have mostly dried 
up, and the health of the inhabitants seriously affected. 
Is it not probable that many eastern countries, once fer- 
tile and filled with inhabitants, have become wastes, if 
not actual deserts, in consequence of the face of the 
earth having for centuries been wholly denuded of wood ? 
The great lakes of this country, containing as they do 
about one-half the fresh water on the globe, and from 
their great depth only slowly feeling the influence of 
the atmosphere, whether in cooling or in heating, 
have perhaps more influence over the climate of the 
countries bordering upon them, than any other single 
cause. 

CLOUDS. Every man whose business is in the open 
air, is more or less a meteorologist; and none find an 
acquaintance with the clouds, and the power of judg- 
ing of the future by their present appearances, of more 
essential service than the farmer. In assisting to form 
a correct decision with regard to the weather,a barome- 
ter is a great help; but where such an instrument is not 
at hand, the clouds, by their different structure, height 


, 


fer from fogs only in their greater height, and in some 
cases, less degree of transparency. The theory of the 
formation of clouds, proposed by De Lue, is, that wa: 
ter in the form of vapor, and before it takes the form of 
clouds, exists in a gaseous state, which is the reason 
why the air in the higher regions of the atmosphere is 
always dry. The observations of Saussure and others 
on the mists or fogs occurring at considerable heights 

seem to prove that clouds are collections of smal! vesi- 
cles, in the formation of which electricity acts a con 

spicuous part. Some of these vesicles or bladders scen 
by Saussure onthe Alps, were of the size cf small peas, 
and almost every one has observed them of the size ot 
millet seed. Were these solid drops of water of that 
size, it is clear they could not float as they do, and the 
little water they afford, is proof they are only bubbles, 
Hube says, the clouds differ from fogs only in the cha- 
racter of the electricity they contain ; that of the first 
being negative, while that of the latter is positive. 
Howard was the first who reduced clouds toa system, 
and by distributing them into three principal forma- 
tions, jas greatly aided the meteorologist. These are: 
1. Cirrus. This cloud is the highest of al! clouds, and 
approaches the elevation of the northern lights, if in- 
deed the two phenomena are not intimately connected, 
Humboldt on the Andes, and Webb on the Himala, 
found this cloud as much above them, apparently, as 
when on the plains. It shows itself as a few fine and 
delicate white fibers, multiplying themselves transverse- 
ly, and when it forms alone, and not in the neighbor- 
hood of other clouds, it may be considered as one of the 
best indications of serene weather. 2. The Cumulus. 
Masses of clouds of a conical or aggregated form, the 
region of which is the middle atmosphere, and which 
usualy increage from a horizontal |asis upwards. This 
cloud generally moves with the current of air nearest 
the earth. Alone, this cloud never produces rain. It 
usualy forms during the warm suinmer days, and as it 
piles its towering masses in the west or the east, it fur- 
nishes much of the most splendid scenery of the hea- 
vens. 3. Stratus. Extended layers of clouds, connect- 
ed and horizontal. This cloud is of moderate density, 
occupying the lower region of the atmosphere, frequent- 
ly resting on hills or mountains, and touching trees, 
spires, &c., in its passage. Rain rarely falls from the 
Stratus, but to this cloud we owe most of the dark, clou- 
dy, homely days, that are experienced in this latitude. 
The formation of the rain cloud is more clearly seen in 
the summer season, than atany othertine. The cumu- 
lus is usualy the first cloud that forms, and appears in 
irregular, isolated masses, scarcely moving with the 
wind. If, at this time, stratus appears at the base, and 
a rapid horizontal enlargement of the mass ensues, rain 
may be expected; if, in addition to this connection of 
the cumulus and stratus, the top of the cloud continues 
to rise until long streamers of cirri project from the sum- 
mit, a thunder shower will be the result. No fact in 
meteorology is better ascertained than that electricity 
is never developed in a cloud to any extent, unless at- 
tended by these streaming cirri. Every observer of 
such things, must often have witnessed during our sum. 
mer months the progress of the cloud from the first 
mass of cumulus, to the condensation of the stratus, the 
spreading of the towering cirri, and the bursting of the 
first thunder peal. Clouds exercise a vast influence on 
vegetation, independent of the water with which they 
furnish the earth. The temperature of the seasons is 
in a great measure depending upon their frequency and 
density, and not unfrequently a knowledge when rain 
is about to fall, is of the most essential service to the 
practical operations of the farm. 





Period of Gestation in Cows. 


One of the most satisfactory experiments relating to 
the subject, on record, is the one made by Earl Spencer, 
and the particulars of which are given in the second 
number of the Engiish Agricultural Society Journal. 

The table given contains the results in the case of 
seven hundred and sixty-four cows, and the follcwing 
statements abridged from the paper, will exhibit some 
of the most important of the details: 

First. It appears that the period of gestation varied 
from 220 days to 313 days; or no Jess than 90 days. 
Lord Spencer was, however, unable to rear any calves 
produced under 242days. All under 260 days, and over 
300, he thinks are decidedly premature, or irregular. 

Second. As 314 cows calved before the 2°4th day, and 
310 after the 25th day, the averace period of gestation 
must be considered as between £84 and 285 drys: al- 
though the time stated in the work on Catt'e by the Len- 
don Society states it at 270 days. 

Third. It appears, that omiting those considered as 
premature or irregular, the cows whose period of ges- 
tation did not exceed 286 days, produce ! 233 cow calves, 
an of bull calves 234; while from those whose period 
exceeded 286 days, the cow calves were only 90, and the 
number of bull calves was 152. This certninly gives 
some support to the opinion so prevalent amcne farm- 
| ers, that when a cow exceeds the usual time, the pro. 
| duce will be a bull calf. ; 

Fourth. There were 7 cases of twin cow calves; § 
| cases of twin bull calves; and 11 cases of twin cow and 
| bull calves. Earl Spencer has never had a case in 
| which the sexes were different, in which the heifer was 
le breeding one; they have uniformly been what are 





| and density, will enable the scientific or even the ordi- | termed free martins. The cattle of which the above re 


nary observer to calculate more accurately the results | cord has been kept, are the pure improved Short Horn 


of their presence. Clouds area watery vapor. and dif- 


breed, and one of the finest herds in Great Britain. 
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Communications. 


FARM GATE. 

Messrs. Gaytorp & Tucker—I have seen several 
plans of farm gates in your paper. I send you one (fig. 
72.) which experience proves to be an excelles.. gate, 
for several reasons; one is, it is made without nails or 
iron; another, it is durable ; and another, it never sags. 
[Fig. 72.) 


72.) 









EXPLANATION. 
A, A, Posts, 8 and 10 
feet long, hewed square 
above the ground. 
b, Bed piece, 10 feet in 
clear, tenanted ys the 
ts, and pinned firm. 
o Block. of wood 3 
inches thick, and 6 inch- 
es wide, 14 feet long, te- 
nanted into post 6 inch- 
es; two inch tenant; 
shoulder on each side; 


put in firm—hole 2 inch- = 
es to receive the upright shaft of gate, which is made round ; 


rounded also at the bottom, and fitted into the bed piece. 
d, Slats of gate, tenanted into uprights and pinned. 
¢e, Two beams, one on each side. Pins of wood made of 





seasoned timber. Uprights 3 by 5 inches. 
Troy, Mich. May, 1840. 


A. C. H 











Implement for Harvesting Ruta Baga—[Fig. 73.) 

Messrs. Gaytorp & Tucker—I often hear an ob- 
jection made to raising ruta bagas, because of the la- 
bor of harvesting them. I have a mode, which is very 
expeditious, and as I have never, to my recollection, 
seen any thing like it published, although I have been 
a subscriber to the Cultivator since its commencement, 
I am induced to send you a description of my ruta ba- 
ga hook, and if you know of no better implement for 
the purpose, and think it would be useful, you will 
please publish it. 

My hook is made with a strong eye, like a common 
hoe, and the blade is a piece of handsaw plate, riveted 
on to the eye, 4 inches by 6; and the hooks on the other 
side are about 6 inches long, with a strong handle like 
a common hoe. 

The man walks along the row, and with a light blow 
of the blade cuts the top and turns it, and with the hook 
pulls the bottom. Any common hand may top and pull 
from 6 to 8 hundred bushels in a day. 

Above you have a rough draft of it. Our crops look 
promising for the season. Yours, 

ERASTUS SKINNER. 

Prattsburgh, June 12, 1840. 





DRESSING FLAX BY MACHINERY. 

Messrs. Epirors—Having made some experiments 
in the use of machinery, I send you the result for pub- 
lication, if you think best. About IS months since, I 
purchased a thrashing machine at wn expense of $85. 
It has worked to my satisfaction, as I have found its 
use a great saving of labor. Last fall, having fourteen 
acres of flax, from which I wished to take the seed, I 
concluded to try my machine, and found it the most ex- 





peditious method of taking off the seed which I have 
ever seen. It was done by the attachment of one small 
wheel, which reduced the motion of the cylinder three- 
fourths, and running the band across, turning the cylin- 
der the opposite way from which it runs when thrash- 
ing grain; then put a stick across on the back side of 
the cylinder, just so as to clear the teeth inthe cylinder, 
and make it fast on the frame at each end, when it is 
ready for use. I put the flax in on top of this stick as 
far as there was any seed, and pulled it out as quick as 
possible. Every particle of seed was taken off. with- 
out injury to the flax. I think one man can take off 
more seed in this way, than three can in the ordinary 
way by whipping it off on a stone. 

My next attempt was to fix a machine to the horse 
power to dress the flax; and this I did at an expense 
not to exceed $5, and five day’s work. It works as well 
as ever I saw one work by water. Two hands can break 
and dress of good flax one hundred pounds a day. It is 
worked by twe horses with ease. If it is requested, I 
will give a description of the flax dressing machine. 

We shall be glad to receive it, accompanied with such 
Ned as may be necessary.—Eps. ] 

Iam fixing a circular saw to saw my wood; and IT} 
design to attach a cross-cut saw to the horse-power, for | 
the purpose of sawing logs, which I think can be done, | 
and a great saving of labor be thereby effected. 

I saw an inquiry in one of your papers respecting the | 
best and cheapest thrashing machine. The preference | 
was given to the one horse power. Almost every one 
thinks his own the best. I think mine the best, because 
it is the cheapest and managed with as little help as 
any other. Three men and one boy are sufficient to 
thrash 150 bushels a day; and 500 bushels may be 
thrashed in a day with help and team enough. So you 
see we can thrash on a moderate scale or more rapidly 








as circumstances require. My machine isa lever power, | not larger than a rye straw, that lies 60 feet under 
and can be used with one or more horses up to six or| ground, and tell as to the quality of the water. I know | 


eight. It was made at Scaughtacook Valley. 
Berlin, Conn. April, 1840. G. N. G. 
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PORTRAIT OF ONEIDA—(Fig. 74.) 


Messrs. Gavtorn & Tucken—I have to acknowledge | 
the receipt of an impression from the “block” left with | 
Mr. Pease of your city, and must confess that my muti. | 
lated drawing has been in some degree restored by the cor. | 
rections and alterations of that artist, whose taste and | 
feeling for the subject enabled him at once to detect and | 
amend some of the absurdities committed in the engraving | 
room of the celebrated Mr. Adams, where the “ tool” had, | 
in this instance, almost made a burlesque of the subject. | 
It was not, however, in Mr. Pcase’s power to recut the | 
whole block; you must, therefore, accept my assurance | 
that the animal! itself was, like other good calves, clothed ina | 
thick mossy coat of fine Aair, the engraving notwithstanding 

Having attempted an apology for the much that will 
strike you about the portrait as un-ariist like, I most 
cheerfully accede to the wish you have expressed, that it 
should appear in the Cultivator ; for I think it an admira. 
ble illustration of my favorite axiom, that the only desira- 
ble size is where we tind the greatest weizht in the small. 
est relative compass. 

The original drawing was made by mysclf. from a hei- 
fer calf when about six months old. She wes of the im. 
proved short horn family, and of course a “ Heid Book” ani- 
mal; bred on one side from Mr. Whitaker's stock, and on 
the other side she is descended from Mr. Wetherell’s herd ; 
her weight at the time was five hundred and sixty pounds, 
by no means an extraordinary one, unless her apparent 
mediocrity of size was taken into consideration, which 
from its symmetrical proportion, was most deceptive ; the 
best judges never estimating her within fifty, and some an 
hundred, pounds of her ascertained weight. 1 therefore 
selected her, as embodying in a high degree, (though only 
a calf,) my apothegm, that weight for inches, not super. 


this form of animal necessarily combines constitution, sub. 
stance and beauty, and consequently constitutes what is 
most profitable in neat stock. I have, however, had very 





frequent occasions to remark, that where there is great 


justness of proportion, a due relation between the several 
parts, and a light offal, that the common observer is apt to 
under-estimate the size, and especially the weight of such 
animals ; oftentimes overlooking the very best of the herd, 
while his eye is caught by an individual possessing some 
monstrous development, altogether out of proportion to the 
surrounding parts. An appearance of size and weight is 
thus often assumed which is unreal ; these very projections 
standing out the more conspicuously from deficiencies else- 
where, which escape observation, making on the whole an 


| uneven carcass of deceptive weight, though abounding in 


superfice. 

On reference to the portrait, it will be seen at once, that 
“Oneida” combined great weight in the most valuable 
points, with an unusual lightness of offal: her head, neck 
and shanks being quite small, and the plates of the abdo- 
men sustaining its contents on a nearly horizontal line.— 
The neck vein is so full as to blend the neck beautifully 
with the shoulder point, which is small, and the elbow 
lays well to the side. She is remarkable for the laying out 
of the fore rib, and is full in the crops, the width of her 
loin extending itself nearly the whole length of her back; 
she measures well across her hips, which are level, the rumps 
high and fleshy, with great length of quarter, and her 
twist is well let down; her flank is full and heavy, and 
her general appearance indicating “ mellow handling” and 
great “ proof,” two points I think indispensable. 

I have in my portfolio the sketch of acalf about the 
same age as ‘“‘ Oneida,” exhibiting both size and weight, but 


| neither of them, in my opinion, of the right kind.— 


Should you think the subject worth pursuing farther, I 
will make a drawing of one of those “ Beat-that.if-you-can” 
breed, by way of illustration, and send it you, with some 
few remarks on the calf himself. But if you think my 
“hobby” has been rode sufficiently for the present, I'll sta- 


| ble him, and look on, with all imaginable good nature, 


while some one else takes his turn. . 


Butternuts, July 15, 1840. 











THE PLACE TO DIG A WELL. 
Messrs. Gaytorp & Tucker—I saw in your paper | 
an inquiry for the best mode of finding water, or rather | 
a place to dig a well. I have had some information on | 
the subject, but do not profess to be a very experienced 
hand at the business. The way I manage, is to choose 
a clear day, when there are no clouds to interfere with 
the eye; about 1 or 2 o'clock, I go out to the place I 
wish to look for water ; I turn my back toward the sun, 
and look toward the sky, to examine the vapors that 
arise from the ground into the air, and if there is a vein 
of water near in that direction, there will appear a va- 
por to rise quick to a certain height, and then it will 
move off on a level, in the same way that the smoke will 
rise from a chimney over avery hot fire of coals, where 
there is no smoke, and will rise as high above the sur- 
face as the water is below the top of the earth. The 
facts are, that water must have vent, and the deeper in 
the earth the water lies, the harder the pressure and the 
higher it will rise. Now, asI have stated, I am nota 
professed water witch, I would wish to hear from those 
of more experience, as there are many who do profess 
to know, and say that they can trace a vein of water | 


that many men wish to keep such things secret, but I | 
think it the duty of every man or weman that can be | 


useful to their fellow beings, to do so. As to qualities 
of water, all I know is, that salt water gives a stronger 
cloud than fresh, and lime water gives a whiter cloud 
than pure soft water. Any information that can be 
given on the subject, will be thankfully received. 
Newark, Ill. May 30, 1840. W. STOWELL. 





HIVING BEES. 

In the 7th volume of the Genesee Farmer, page 236, 
is a description of an easy method of hiving bees. If it 
would answer the purpese as there described, it would 
be valuable. I have put upa board in the manner there 
described, but have not had a swarm on it yet, although 
I have had a number this spring. Perhaps the descrip- 


| tion is not right. If you, or any of your correspondents 


have tried it, I should like to hear how it answered. 
Perhaps the board should be laid on the bench or stand 
on which the hives are placed, instead of the ground. 
Any information on the subject would be very accepta- 


| ble to A YOUNG APIARIAN. 


Notr.—The “easy method” referred to above, was contain- 
ed in an article from the Yankee Farmer, purporting to be a 


| description of the plan pursued by Mr. Moses Winslow of 
| Westbrook, in hiving bees. We know nothing more of the 


matter than is contained in the extract alluded to, never hav- 
ing seen the plan recommended pursued. 
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HEREFORDSHIRE CATTLE. 

I was much gratified on perusing the excellent “ Essay 
on Cattle,” in the February number of the Cultivator, from 
your talented correspondent, Henry S. Randall, Esq. His 
short and pithy history of several varieties, is well calcu. 
lated to arrest the attention of farmers, and guide them in 
the selection of that breed best adapted for the different 
sections and purposes for which they may be wanted; 
whether for the dairy, yoke or shambles. For instance, 
where the climate is mild, and a full and rich bite of grass 
at hand, and the dairy and beef the object, I would by all 
means recommend the Durham; but, where the climate is 
cold, seasons short, land rough and hilly, with a short and 
sweet bite of grass, with labor and beef the object, I would 
recommend the Hereford or Devon; and at the Northwest, 
in Missouri, I!hnois, and Wisconsin, where only becf is 
wanted, and where they have to be driven any great dis- 
tance to a market, from what I have scen and can Icarn, 
the Hereford certainly would be preferable, being hardy in 
constitution, good travelers, of great size, will fat at an 
early age, and will make more pounds of beef with the 
quantity of food consumed ; and when better known in 
market, will command the highest price. At the south, 
where the climate is warm, I should think the Ayrshire or 
Devon would be preferable. 

Dallimore, a full bred Hereford bull, whose portrait 
stands at the head of this article, was imported with a two 
vear old heifer of the same breed, in 1839. He was two 
years old the 6th of June last, bred by J. D. Kedwards, 
Esq., Westhide, Herefordshire, England. The heifer was 
bred by C. A. Maison, Esq. of Torrington, and was two 
years old last fall. Having had them in my possession for 
more than a year, enables me to form some opinion of their 
qualities. They were much bruised, and reduced very 
low in condition, (from the effects of a long and boisterous 
passage, and on short allowance,) when they arrived at my 
farm; but on turning the heifer into pasture with my 
other cattle, without any other food but grass, took on 
flesh more readily than any other animal I have ever had. 
She dropped a fine bull calf on the first day of November 
last, and was then fit for the butcher. 

Being rather inclined to be vicious, I did not cause her 
to be milked, but let the calf run with her until he was six 
months old, when she became so gentle and quiet, we | 
milked her without much difficulty ; and if, under such 
circumstances, she is a fair specimen of the breed for milk, 
they have been most wofully belied, for when turned out 
to grass in June, seven months after calving, she has 
given seven quarts of milk per day. I consider it bad po. 
licy, and I believe it is so considered by every one who 
has paid any attention to the subject, to let the first calves 
suck their dams. Here, I must confess, I was not a little 
disappointed, for I had been led to believe they were the 
poorest milkers to be found of any breed. I have been in- 
formed, however, that their milking qualities have been in- 
creased of late years. 

There is nothing, (except great size of her age,) very 
prepossessing in her appearance. Her marks, however, 
answer the description of this breed, given by Youatt, in 
his excellent history of “ British Cattle,” in the “ Farmer's 
Series” of the “ Library of Useful Knowledge,” which I 
have transcribed. 

“The Herefordshire white faced cattle,” says Youatt, 
“with the exception of a very few Alderney and Durham 
cows, have almost exclusive possession of this, (Hereford 
county. They are usua'y of a darker red; some of them 
are brown, and even yellow, and a few are brindled ; but 
they are principally distinguished by their white faces, 
throats, and bellies. In a few, the white extends to the 
shoulders. The old Herefords were brown or red-brown. 
with not a spot of white about them. It is only within 
the last fifty or sixty years that it has been the fashion to 
breed for white faces. Whatever may be thought of the 
change of color, the present breed is certainly far superior to 
the old one. The hide is considerably thicker than that of the 
Devon, and the beasts are more hardy. Compared with 
the Devons, they are shorter in the leg, and also in the 
carcass; higher, and broader, and heavier in the chine: 


ryimder and wider across the hips, and better covered with 


fat; the thigh fuller and more muscular, and the shoulder 
large and coarse.” 


Portrait of Mr. Bement’s Hereford Bull, Dallimore— Fig. 75.) 





« They fatten to a much greater weight than the De. 
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vons,” continues Mr. Youatt, “and run from fifty to seven. 
ty score. A tolerable cow will average from thirty-five 
to fifty score. A cow belonging to the Duke of Bedford 
weighed more than seventy score, and an ox belonging to 
Mr. Western, one hundred and ten score. They are not 
much used for husbandry, though their form adapts them 
for the heaviest work, and they have all the honesty and 
docility of the Devon ox, and greater strength, if not his 
activity. ‘The Hereford-ox fattens specdily and at a very 
early age, and it is, therefore, more advantageous to the 
farmer, and perhaps to the country, that he should go to 
market at three years old, than be employed as a beast of 
draft.” 

“The Devons and Herefords are both excellent breeds, 
and the prejudices of the Devonshire and Herefordshire 
farmers for their peculiar breed being set aside, a cross of 
the one will often materially improve the other. The 
Devon will acquire bulk and hardihood, and the Hereford, 
finer form and activity.” 

I have tried this cross, and have now two calves, a bull 
and heifer, and they are certainly very beautiful animals, 
and so far, I am well pleased with them, The heifer is a 
little coarser in the head and neck, than I could wish, but 
has many very fine points, and on account of their great 
length, size, and dark, rich, red color, are well calculated 
to please our eastern and northern farmers. 

“TI am quite aware,” says John Ellman, [sq., that emi- 
nent breeder of South Down sheep, “that it is a well re- 
ccived opinion amongst all our first-rate breeders of cattle 
and sheep, that the first cross generally suceceds, but that 
if you attempt to go on with that cross, you will breed very 
inferior animals ; and indeed, it is impossible to carry it on. 
I am not of that opinion. I am quite aware of the unceas- 
ing attention and great skill it will require to counteract 
the great difficulties to be encountered; but I do not think 
them insurmountable.” 

Now, according to the doctrine that “ like begets like,” 
I cannot see why two good animals, and especially where 
the resemblance is so nearly alike as the Herefords and 
Devons, may not produce a third equal to either. 

I am aware that in crossing very superior with very infe- 
rior animals, the improvement will be much more conspi- 
cuous, and the hazard of continuing the improvement 
greater; but let me ask, how has the great inprovement 
in all kinds of domestic animals been effected, unless by 
crossing and selecting only the best for breeding? Ar 
not the present beautiful, and I might say magnificent, 
Durham and Hereford cattle, splendid South Down, New 
Leicester and Bakewell sheep, superior Berkshire, Bed- 
ford and other improved hogs, a made breed ? 

“The Durham breed of cattle,” says Mr. Knight, “ap. 
pears to possess the power of eating and digesting a much 
larger weight of food than the Hereford. The only in- 
stance in which the experiment, I believe, was ever tried, 
has been given an account of in Youatt’s work on cat- 
tle.” 

“ Three Hereford and three Durham cattle were put in- 
to stalls to be fattened on the 3d of Nov. The weight of 
the Herefords was then 33 ewt. and that of the three Dur. 
hams 38 ewt. and 14 Ibs. Between that period and the 
30th of March, when all were sold in Smithfield, the Dur- 
hams had consumed 12,755 pounds weight more of tur. 
neps and 1,714 more pounds of hay than the Herefords, 
but the Durhams, notwithstanding the large size when put 
to fatten, and the greatly larger quantity of food consum. 
ed, sold for only twenty shillings more per head than the 
Herefords, and such, I believe, will ever be the result of 
similar trials, when one class of animals has been proper. 
ly fed, and the other over-fed, the merits of the breed 
equal.” 

At the meeting of the Smithfield Club in Dec. 1839, the 
Herefords took the four first prmime in class 1 and 2.— 
In class 3d the second prize, and second prize in class 7. 

In the prizes for extra stock, the Herefords took the on- 
ly prize. In the list of commendation, the Hereford 
stands 13—Durham 8—Sussex 1—- North Devon 1. 

I have examined the Hereford cattle, lately imported by 
our spirited and enterprising citizen, Erastus Corning. 
Esq. and Wm. H. Sotham, as noticed in the last Cultiva- 
tor. I must confess I was greatly disappointed in the 
size and general form of the cows, for they were apparent. 
ly as large as the Durhams, and possessing the broad loin, 


large capacious bodies, deep, broad and projecting brisket, 
but with a coarser head and neck, which to those familiar 
with the Durhams, would appear oxy, if I may be allow- 
ed the expression. The shape and size of their udders 
would indicate fair milkers. Mr. Thornton, the person 
who has charge of them, informed me they gave on an 
average full a middling quantity of milk. 

Mr. Corning has sent out for a bull of this breed that 
has taken several premiums, which he expects to arrive 
in the course of the season, as the owner would not part 
with him until after he had used him this summer. This 
will enable hin to make a fair start, and we shall soon be 
enabled to ascertain how they will compare with the Dur- 
hams, Devons and native stock. 

Dallimore, as you perceive by the portrait, is in form 
and symmetry a very beautiful animal. He has all the 
fine points so conspicuous in the Durham. His low bris- 
ket, deep and broad chest, are pretty sure indications of 
a vigorous and strong constitution. He is full of life and 
vigor, and as playful as a kitten. He is not fat, but in 
good growing condition, and by an application of the 
tape, he measured in girth 6 feet and 4 inches; in length, 
from root of the tail to between the horns, 6 feet 8 inch. 
es; around his arm, 15 inches; leg, below the knee, 7 
inches; around the brisket and shoulders, 6 feet 10 inch. 
es; neck, 3 feet 2 inches, and 4 fect 5 inches high. He 
was just two years old when measured. I do not give this 
as being extraordinary in size, for he has never been pam. 
pered or even fed on grain, but has been well cared for, 
and in the winter, until February, has hadhalf a bushel of 
ruta baga per day, and as much good hay as he would eat. 

Mr. Kedwards, the breeder of Dallimore, has been the 
winner of a great number of prizes for the Hereford cat- 
tle, and whose herd lately sold at auction at prices which 
indicate the high estimation in which they are held in 
England, A cow sold for £80, ($355) ; a heifer and calf 
for £31, ($360); a calf, ten days old, for £79; a year- 
ling bull for £80, &c. and the cows averaged over $133 each. 

I agree with Mr. Randall, that “to the pure improved 
Durham we must look for the basis of the desired improve- 
ment ;” but “that a cross with the Devon or Hereford 
would sacrifice milking qualitics,” I must, with all due 
deference, dissent. “ Facts are stubborn things.” I have 
now in my herd heifers of the Durham and Devonshire 
cross, that are fully equal for quantity and quality of 
milk to my high bred Durhams, and for my soil, should 
desire no better cattle. 

While they retain the rich red color of the Devon, they 
have the broad hip and loin of the Durham, which, to me, 
are desirable qualities. They do better on our light soil 
and short grass, and appear to thrive, where my Durhams 
decline. The Durhams, as far as my experience teaches 
me, and from what I can learn from others, require a ful) 
bite of rich grass in the summer, and a liberal allowance 
of substantial food, with careful attention and comfortable 
accommodations, in the winter. For those who have not 
the above conveniencies at their command, the lesser and 
more hardy breed ought to be preferred, 

I have scen some very superior milkers produced from a 
cross of the Devon bull and native cows ; and for beauty of 
symmetry and richness of color, not easily surpassed if 
equaled. As to a cross of the Hereford with our natives, 
whether advantageous or not, remains to be proved; for, 
with the exception of those imported a few years since by 
Mr. Clay, until recently, I am not advised of any having 
been imported, 

To sum up in a few words—any person who is about to 
adopt a new breed of cattle, must ponder well, and take 
into consideration the situation, climate, soil, and the pur- 
poses for which they may be wanted, whether for the 
butcher, dairy or yoke. The Durham, like the China hog, 
would not bear driving any great distance to a market.— 
The Herefords may not endure a long drive when fat, but 
their appearance is certainly much in their favor. 

I do not wish to be understood as saying any thing 
against the Durhams, Devons, or any other breed ; each 
has its advocates and admirers, and each are entitled to 
favorable notice, The Durhams, in spite of the very high 
prices they have commanded, have worked themselves in- 
to favor, and have obtained such a strong and permanent 
foothold in several of the middle and southwestern states, 
that they cannot be easily displaced by any other breed.— 
Great size, in all animals, whether cattle, sheep or swine, 
at the present day, appears to be the predominant and rul- 
ing object, and as long as that is the fashion, the Durham 
will, most assuredly, stand preeminent. 

CALEB N, BEMENT. 
Three-Hills Farm, July 1st, 1840. 








CULTURE OF MADDER. 


Messrs. Enirors—Will you give us from persons of 
observation, or on good authority, the process of grow- 
ing madder; and of preparing it for the mill of the 
manufacturer ? 

What should be the quality of the ground—how pre- 
pared, planted, and crop managed ? 

The time required to mature ; and the weight of dried 
product per acre, circumstances being favorable ? 

The usual market price per pound of the imported 
root, delivered fresh and in good order? 

Possibly some experienced manufacturer, or late tra- 
veler in Europe, from the motive of encouraging a great- 
er division of labor in agricalture, may be inclined to 
furnish through your valuable paper. some practical in 
formation on this important article of commerce. 


Respectfuily, ROBERT SILVEY 








Blue Rock, Ohio, June 8th, 1840. 
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THEORY OF VEGETABLE NUTRITION. 

GeNnTLemMeN—The subject of the following rg 
tions, is a part of “a Theory of Vegetable Nutrition,” to | 
which I have given some reflection, and upon which, | 
through your columns, I would seek elucidation from 
abler hands, if I have misled myself. | 

The actwn of plaster, sulphur, lime, salt, nitre, soda, | 
kelp, barilla, sea-water, potash, ashes, charcoal, magne- 
sia, metal ic oxides, &c., &e., upon the functions of ve- 
getable life, | suppose to be essentially medicinal ; each 
operating upon the juices and their elaboration, and up- 
on the organization and structure of the plant, with dis- 
tinctly similar medicinal influence and results to those 
which the same materials separately or combined would 
effect upon the blood or tts circulatwn, or upon the ali- 
mentary principles of animal or human life or functions. 

‘To arrive at a conclusion as to the truth or falsity of 
this suggestion, let us begin by an exposition of princi- 
ples connected with it, as a branch of the theory, es- 
tablished by physiological writers, assented to by practi- 
cal agriculturists, and which carry out and support ana- 
logies between animal and vegetable anatomy, nutri- 
ment, functions, ant life. 

The juices of the plant, and the blood of the animal, 
are alike the product of animal or vegetable organiza- 
tion and nutriment; and, other things similar, medicinal 
resulls upon such substances, as matter of vital circula- 
tion, shoull be equaly so. 

The health of the vegetable, its growth, and the quan- 
tity and quality of its seed, are as dependent on its jui- 
ces, and the purity of them, as the human being or the 
animal, or their health, is, on the juices and blood, and 
their healthy condition, 

The ruddy bloom of the human cheek is no better 
indication of wholesome food and healthy action in 
the system, than is, with the plant, the deep green 
which it exhibits to the experienced eye of the hus- 
baniman, who, while in that he predicts the pro- 
mise of the coming harvest, as assuredly forecasts a 
failure when a yellow or sickly tiage is discovered in 
the hue of the plant. The aroma of the rose, and the 
velvet aspect of the dahlia in flower, are assured indi- 
cations of the quantity and quality of the food with 
which its infuney and maturity have been supplied. 

It is difficult to overcome in a plant, as in an animal, 
the diminutive influences of a wantof proper aliment in 
its infancy; in short “ a consideration of the life, growth 
ant propagation of plants, as well as animals, necessari- 
ly involves similar topics, such as germination, nutri- 
ment, digestion, growth, and development of parts ; 
sexualities, impregnation, and the changes consequent 
upon it; propagation, and dispersion of the species ;” and 
as truly as man descended from his first parents and ul- 
timately looks to his God for a solution of the mysteries 
of his formation and being—even so has every plant and 
its ower had its original seed, each requiring equally 
the intervention of a Creator to give it birth; both alike 
giving as incontrovertible evidence of a providential pur- 
pose in their vital formation, as does the watch or the 
steamboat, of the hand of man in its mere mechanical 
structure. Although human ingenuity may succeed in 
hybrilizing a plant, in that,as in the mule, “nature ab- 
hors the production,” and will assist no farther for its 
continuation. 

Destruction of life gives aliment to vital succession ; 
for as to plants, animals or human beings, as well as 
every living an! creeping thing upon the earth, in the 
air, or in the sea, it is alike the doom of nature and its 
roun! of recreation, that they shall find aliment in no- 
thing that has not, like themselves, had a previous vital 








existence. 

But, in considering the plant in connection with the 
human being or animal, let us advert to another branch 
of the same theory, thatis, to the prominent dissimi/ari- 
ties which exist between them as living structures. The 
animal is provided with a stomach and organs fitted for 
masticate! and digestible food—animal, before decom- 
position has taken place, and vegetable, while its fiber 
is yet more orlessadhesive. The plant ts not similarly 
provided, und consequently can have no power over such 
substances. Its organization requires previous digestion 
or decomposition of both, to a potnt or degree w hich, as- 
siste | by atmospheric moisture. may render themcapable 
of solution in water, and we are to conceive its nutriment 
as entering into the plant, where in the animal the labors 
of digestion have passed, and its food converted into 
chyle is about to enter into the blood of its system. The 
roots of the plant, in taking up its food, can only do so 
by absorption or introsusception, and it has no faculty of 





rejecting even noxious properties, if aqueous, and pre- | 
sented to its spongioles combined ina liquid state with | 
its fool. Evilenee, however, is here found of instine- 
tive influences, and consequently of sensations in the 
plant. If manure be placed on one sile of it, roots from 
the plant will, underground and in the dark, seek and | 
appropriate it as naturally as an animal would, in open 
day, go to luxuriant vegetation for its nutriment. 

Che plant has no aversion to excreted vegetable or ani- 
mal substances ;—on the contrary, decay above or under- 
ground, or a previous animal digestion, are indispensa- 
ble to their preparation as its food. While some ani- 
mals extract food from the excretion of others, it is | 
principally from the undecomposed, or undigested por- | 
tions of it, and none do so from that of their own spe- 
Though plants too, are supposed to benefit by the | 


cies. 


excreted matter of other plants, they are evidently | 
averse to that of their own species. 

These suggestions should naturally lead to the im- 
pression, not only that the food—its nutrimentive juices 
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—their circulation through the system—and the ope- 
rations of medicinal remedies, are in the plant similar 
to the operations of the same remedies in the animal 
system. But (unless the earth has a purifying influ- 
ence on the tainted or putrefactive condition of animal 
or vegetable aliment,) the plant has more need of me- 
dicinal condiment than the animal, because all the im- 
purities attendant upon previous animal digestion would 
otherwise be visited on the juices of the plaat. 

Hence I assert, and seek to prove, that while, 
without exception, all vegetable and animal sub- 
stances, and every thing of vegetable or animal ori- 
gin, or derivation, and their extracts in a soluble 
state, are, with more or less effect, according to fixed 
principles, (forming another branch of the theory) the 
proper and the only food of the plant,—lime, plaster, sul- 
phur, salt, nitre, and soda, are neither its food nor ma- 
nure, but that they come in aid of them by their medi- 
cial action on its circulation, juices, and system, dis- 
tinctly as the same materials affect the blood or its circu- 
lution in a human being or an animal. That some of 
them when taken into the juices contribute to the rigid- 
ity and fiber of the plant, and exhibit the product of it 
on analysis in increased quantity, I apprehend to be as 
true as that lime is necessary to the fowl, and contri- 
butes to the induration of the shell of its egg; and I 
would be understood as including in the nutrimentive 
action to the plant of manures, alike all those vegeta- 
bles which have a poisonous or injuriously medicinal ef: 
fect upon the human system, because I am not yet 
aware that this medicinal property of the plant in any 
degree influences its nutritive action on succeeding ve- 
getable products of a different species when decayed 
and applied as a manure. 

Silex and alumina (sand and clay) are incombus- 
tible, and therefore incapable of absorption, or the 
appropriation of extraneous substances; their fitness 
and adaptation to vegetable nutriment is only as a 
medium for holding, with more or less aptitude ac- 
cording to the various relative compositions or preva- 
lences of sand or clay, manures and their condiments 
in solution, and as an element for the plant, as water is 
for the fish, or air for the animal or human being. 

Nor is it necessary that mere earth should,as to the 
plant, perform any other oftice, unless it be as to muis- 
ure as hereafter stated. 

Look with a magnifying glass at the sand of the sea 
shore—the interstices between its anguler granulations, 
as visible as in a stone heap, show that liquid manure 
would drop through them as througha sieve. Look 
again at clay, through the same medium, and the 
strongest glass that can be found, will not enable the 
observer to separate visibly one particle from another : 
agitate a soil composed of both, actively ina tumbler of 
water, and the sand on cessation will be immediately 
precipitated by its comparative gravity, while the mi- 
nute particles of clay will remain suspended for a long 
time in the liquid. Sand or elay, in the prevalence with 
either of 90 per cent, is sterile ; because, with the sand, 
neither can the small roots of the plant hold in it, nor 
will it hold manure in solution long enough to enable 
the roots of the plant to imbibe or take it up; nor, in 
the same proportion with clay, can either the roots of 
the plant perforate between its compact and adhesive 
particles, or the liquid aliment with ease enter into it, 
or if in +t, be easily extracted by the roots of the plant; 
yetin the relative proportions of 40 of sand to 60 of clay 
asa mixture,we find the best constituted soils. Because, 
while the sand prevents the adhesion of the particles of 
clay to its glassy granulations. and consequently makes it 
friable and loamy, the clay fills up the angular intersti- 
ces of the sand, easing the perforation of the roots, and 
carefully holding as a cup-bearer or hand-maiden to 
tle plant, manure in solution as its food, till its roots 
can absorb and take it up. 

We see, therefore, that a stomach, or its digestive 
functions, are useless to the plant; and that the earth 
to itis but an element in which it may exist there, as 
we do in the air, till both of us get our aliment “ aliun- 
de.” 

Still, as to moisture, sand and clay perform an indis- 
pensable office to the plant, independent of the fall of 
rains, and cf their medium for the alternate influences 
of air, moisture and heat upon vegetable decomposi- 
tion. 

Wet either sand or clay, or both—weigh them—ex- 
pose them to strong solar heat—weigh them again—it 
will be found that much of its moisture has been eva- 
porated by the sun. Throw them into a crucible, over 
a strong fire. and when heated, weigh them again—the 


| farther reduction of weight will show that more moist- 


ure than solar heat could throw off has been evaporate |. 


| Take the heated earth from the crucible, and put it in 
| the hotest sun, and it will be perceived on weighing it 


again, that it spontaneously regains from the atmos- 


| phere the moisture the crucible had driven from it. 


This would seem to show a positive attraction or affini- 
ty in earths for moisture. 

The solid weight and measure of dry dust is neces. 
sarily less than the same material wet. The solar 
noonday’s summer heat, and the midnight dew should, 
in so far as mere moisture is concerned, naturally pro- 
duce that pressure of the particles of the earth by 


| night, which would become relieved at noon by the eva- 


poration of the midday’s sun 

When we consider the minute and tender roots of the 
growing plant, and its meanderings through the earthy 
particles of sand and clay, seeking in the interstices, 
alike its alimentary nutriment, and its medicinal condi- 





ments, may we not suppose the swelling roots to be 
aided by these alternate changes of night and day, and 
that this tendency is promoted more or less directly 
with reference to the diurnal production and dissipation 
of moisture, and to the friability of the soil and its tex- 
ture, and thus account for the continuous aliment from 
manures to the plant, even in a time of severe drouth, 
and when rains have not fallen to assist the solution. 
But let us again consider the unctuous properties cf 
manure, when moistened by the earth, and its compara- 
tive induration when out of the earth, and exposed to 
the sun. We here perceive the necessity and the office 
of that spontaneous affinity for moisture, which the 
earth exhibits under all conditions of solar heat—more 
especially underground, where the passage of the ten- 
der fibers and the roots of the plant are finding their 
aliment, and their way in quest of it. We see them 
flourish often in a drouth, and decline only in times of its 
ulmost severity, and when the earthy athnities for moist- 
ure can no longer sufficiently protect them, even below 
the surface, from its effects. 

But here again nature has, as 1 apprehend, enlisted 
nitre in aid of vegetation. That nitre and its tendency 
to moisture assist, we know—and “no phencmenon 
has excited the attention of chemical philosophers more 
than the continual spontaneous reproduction of nitre 
in certain places, aller it has been extracted from 
them.” In the propoition of 1 to 300 nitre is benefi- 
cial to vegetation, but in a greater degree it is unsafe 
and deleterious. “It is formed spontancously in all sit- 
uations where decaying vegetable or animal watters are 
decomposed, with access to air, and proper substances 
with which it may combine, such as suda, (time, alumina, 
magnesia and alkulies. Ground frequently trodden by 
cattle, and impregnated with their excrements, cr the 
walls of inhabited places, or where putrid animal va- 
pors abound, such as slaughter-houses, diains, or the 
like, aflord nitre by exposure to the air.” And I ap- 
prehend the formation of it in the earth, (the ordinary 
manuring substances contributing,) 1s promoted by 
merely stirring it with the plow, the harrow or the cul- 
tivator. 

This or salt is as congenial and necessary to tle 
vegetable as to the animal creaticn, and sustenance ; 
and may it not be questionable, too, whether the saline 
exhalations of the mighty deep, abounding thrcughcut 
the world, are not as equaly indis; ensable to the gene- 
ral purposes of nature, and of nature’s Ged, ip that 
never-ceasing supply, and spontaneous formation cf ni- 
tre in the earth, I have alluded to. 

But we see, while a /illle salt 1s beneficial to vegeta- 
tion, used in excess, it, as well as nitre, destroys living 
vegetables ;—in other words, it aflects deleles wusty or 
medicinally, the juices of the plant precisely as it would 
the healthy state of the blcod or juices of the anima , or 
the cutancous functions of either plant or animal. ‘TLat 
a cerlain excess may be excreted, see the white efie 
rescence on salt hay, or sedge, in places where marine 
moisture is in excess, ofven exhibited on the outer siues 
ol the leaf. 

The medical action of soda, kelp and the barilla of 
sea-weeds, in their tendency to correct acidity in soils 
and their vegetable products, I recently hinted at cn a 
former occasion, in your paper.* 

So, also, as to the medicinal influence of lime upon 
sorrel. Lime destroys sorrel, because acid extract ficm 
the manure fer its Juice, is the essential need and qua- 
lity of that plant; and lime in the vegetable as in tLe 
human system, corrects acidity, which ecmes into a soil 
as a sufliciency of healthy vegetable or animal nutri- 
ment and consequent fertility depart from it. 

And is it not likewise true, that as the human system 
fails to correct acidity in the secretion cf its focd, im- 
perfect digestion, unhealthy juices, sickly offsprirg, (if 
any,) disease and death, are the consequence ! Acidity 
in the digestive process is necessarily a precursor; 
the danger is in the tendency to excess. Acids are che- 
mical digestive assistants—alkaline earths and the salts 
operate as the correctors of those acids. 

An animal is best fatted on acidulated slops, because 
the gastric juices, which a previous meal prepares tor 
its suecessor, being met by food already acidulated, are 
the less requisite, from being thrown into the stomach 
of the animal in that state, and in so far fitted for di- 
gestion—and what otherwise would be required to pro- 
mote digestion, goes to enrich the juices of the sys 
tem. The danger only is in the excessive acid, and its 
tendency or progress to a putrid fermentation, in which 
state, as a food, it is poisonous. 

The more caustic lime is, if applied to earth or soil 
in compost, or to the raw surface, the more effectual to 
correct or destroy the acid. But its action on the skin 
of a living plant, or the coats of the human stomach, 
would, unless diluted from that caustic state, be destruc- 
live. 

Sulphur is beneficial to plants in due quantity, and 
forms, generally speaking, in plaster, about sixty per 
cent of its compound, as a sulphate of lime. The ac- 
tion of plaster is medicinal to the plant, as su/phur 
would be to the human being or animal. 

Thus, a little sulphur given to a horned animal, will, 
circulating through the blood, purify it, and secreted 
through the pores of the skin, will throw off enough to 
drive vermin from him. So, if a hole be bored in a tree, 
and filled with sulphur, it will, when dissolved or taken 
up by the moisture of the sap, be circulated through tle 
tree, and while improving its health, and the hue of its 
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leaf, will excrete through the skin of the leaves, after 
purifying their juices, enough to drive insects from the 
surface—so, if it could be presented in a liquid state, 
with the manure in solution, to the roots of the tree, it 
would, I apprehend, at least in a limited degree, be ta- 
ken up through that medium, and tend to the same re- 
sult—the hole in the tree being only an artificial mode 
of administering with certainty the requisite supply. 

So, sulphur, administered to a human being, will of- 
ten excrete sufficient to give a sulphurous smell to the 
skin, and perspiration will often saturate in like man- 
ner, even the clothing which covers it. But if salt be 
put in the hole of the tree in excess, though in a small 
quantity, it will, as it dissolves from the moisture of the 
sap, be circulated through the tree, and effectually de- 
stroy, both above and under ground, every root and 
branch through which it is circulated. 

It has often been considered astonishing that the small 
quantity of plaster, or of lime, ordinarily applied in 
agriculture, should proluce the results which evidcatly 
flow from them. But if we assent to the position, that 
their action is medicinal upon the juices of the plant, 
we cease to wonder; because we find a spoonful of sul- 
phur enough to affect medicinally all the juices, the 
blood, and the flesh in the system of an animal weigh- 
ing several hundreds weight. 

The relative quantities of lime, salt or plaster to 
manure, are as disproportioned to each other, as medt- 
cine is to aliment, in either plant or animal. 

Plaster is said very generally to be, and I believe it 
is, inoperative within the saline humidity of the ocean. 


It is so, as I apprehend, for the same reason that lime is | 
inoperative within a limestone region—-because the | 


former regions are atmospherically supplied with the 
sulphur, and the muriate of soda (or sea salt,) or their 
equivalent in the requisite quantity for vegetable growth. 
Sir Humphrey Davy says, “In examining the ashes 
of sain-foin, clover and rye grass, I found that they af- 
forded considerable quantities of gypsum; and the rea- 
son why it is not generally efficacious, is probably be- 
cause that most cultivated soils contain it in sufficient 
quantity for the use of the grasses. In the common 
course of cultivation, gypsum is furnished in the ma- 
nure, for it is contained in stable dung, and in the dung 
of cattle felon grass, and it is not taken up in corn 
(grain) crops, or crops of peas, and beans, and in small 
quantities in turnep crops; but where lands are exclu- 
sively devoted to pasturage or hay, it will be continually 
consumed.” 

So where plaster is not used, manure is more exten- 
sively employed, and in that, some of the requisite sul- 
phur is supplied. 

Again, Sir Humphrey says, “seeds sown by way of 
experiment, in nothing but sulphur, have produced 
healthy plants, and many soils which nature has im- 





pregnated with sulphur, are highly fertile.” 

As an evilence of this, see the environs of Mount 
Vesuvius and its vineyards, with the delicious wines, 
particularly that irreverently called the “ Lachryme 
Christi,” so much esteemed and sought after by those 
who visit the mount. 

Sulphur, therefore, would almost seem never to be in | 
excess—(though this, for reasons I may give hereafter, 
I feel inclined to doubt.) 

Deane says, (title Plaster,) “It is possible, that the 
sulphuric acid contained in gypsum, may give that sub- 
stance its principal value, and it would be well to expe- 
riment on the efficacy of sulphuric and other mineral 
acids, by applying thein in a very diluted state, as a ma- 
nure to plants, and likewise to mix them with composts 
in such proportions as may be most likely to ascertain | 
their fertilizing properties, if any suck exist.” 

Gypsum contains little else than sulphur and lime, 
ani the small portion of plaster used, as compared with 
lime, shows, that the lime in that compound, relatively 
can have but a trifling action. 

Deane, in continuation, says, “It has been affirmed 
that gypsum is not useful as a manure in the vicinity of 
the sea,” and he there stops, without adverting to what 
he says in another part of his work, of the agricultural 
effets of sea water—* This fluid” he says, “ contains, | 
besiles water. and particles of common salt, according | 
to Dr. Russell’s account, sulphur, nitre and ou.” 
Sea wee ls, I apprehen}, on analysis, would be found | 

| 
| 
| 
j 





to have imbibed from sea water much of its sulphu- 

ric influence. But if we suppose sulphur at all to ex- | 
ist in sea water, and we advert to the very limited quan. | 
tity which suffices for vegetable effects, may we not 

suppose lands within the reach of marine fogs, dews | 
and vapors, in the lapse of ages, to be sufficiently sup- | 
pliel atmospherically, to make additional or artificial | 
supplies unnecessary to vegetation; more especially if 
it be true that a plant inhales atmospherically much 
(some say even nine-tenths) of its nutriment. 

Here too, it would be well to become assured that the | 
mere saline humidity of the ocean does not offer in salt 
itself, a substitute for the effects of plaster. Any per- | 
son, who for the first time visits the sea shore, will of- 
ten be made sensibly aware of the atmospheric salt pre- | 
vailing aroun! him, by tasting it perceptibly upon his | 
lips. Besides, too, is it not true, (and I am assured it! 
is, by experienced medical men,) that cutaneous diseas- 
es, which find an antidote in sulphur, are not as preva- 
lent in saline humidity, as in parts more retired from 
oceanic influences. 


3ut for the present, to conclude, if we consider the | 
effects of these aids to manure as medicinal merely, we 
have at once a conclusive reason why manures are not on- 
ly requisite, but indispensable to the sou, in connection 


| one machine will answer for a town, 


with them, because the plant cannot support life on them 
alone, more than the animal or human being, neither 
being in itself, or by any compound of which they are 
capable, in any degree alimentary or nutritive. 

I would here offer some further observations on the 
effects of sea water, soda, kelp, barilla, ashes, potash, 
charcoal, magnesia and metallic oxide, but I fear I have 
already trespassed on your columns. 

These are, nevertheless, subjects on which my mind 
is in a train of reflection, and I offer them in the hope 
that wiser heads may do them better justice. 

In your March number of the present volume, page 
39, a Virginian correspondent desires you to remind me 
of the concluding paragraph to my communication of 
the 18th January, 1839. (Vol. 6, page 19.) 

The heading of that article was editorial. Had ] 
written it, I should have prefaced it “ BARN-yARD Ma- 
NAGEMENT.” The promise was proposed by me, rather 
as lo that, as the principal subject, than as to turf asa 
branch of it, or of the theory which forms the subject 
of this communication. I would cheerfully satisfy your- 
self, or your correspondent on any point of inquiry 
connected with the agricultural use of that material 
if so desired, by letter. Agricultural experience, ob- 
servation or knowledge, in my view, is common property, 
and I would be, I hope, the last to withhold from my 
fellow laborers in the harvest, the mite which I may 
contribute to extend its usefulness. 

Before writing the article in question, I exhibited my 
use of the turf to our lamented friend, Judge Buel, on 
one of his cherished visits to my residence. I showed 
him its influence on every product of my garden, which 
covers about two acres, and in my field crops. I yet 
continue its use, as there suggested, with the exception 
only, of burning it for ashes, which I do not do, only 
because it is, in my mind, a waste of a valuable mate- 
rial, which can be made more extensively useful where 
the supply is not absolutely unlimited. 


the truth about it,’ and exhibit high Juxuriance in every 
department. 

I have freely given of it, a load ata time, to my neigh- 
bors for essay, and to induce them to practice the use 
of it, on the sole condition that they would put it by the 
side of their best manure, and tell me the comparative 
results. Their reports have, without exception, been 
to me, that it was fully equal, if not superior. 

The most profitable use I make of it, is through the 
aid of fish; of which, in May or June, I bury one load 
to 120r 15 of turf—remaining tor decay, and to overcome 
in contact with the putrescence of the fish, the antiscep- 
lic properties of the turf, until the ensuing spring, 
when the thermometer is likely to range above the spon- 
taneous decay of the fish and turf,and greater heat may 
aid or lead on its fermentation, say 65 or 70° of Fahren- 
heit, it is then broken finely over, carefully intermixed, 
and a stick put in it to give notice of the state of the in- 
ternal fermentation of the heap. The whole then 
soon comes into a heat as active as the best of horse 


manure, and I find it quite as much in danger of “ fire | 


fanging,” as that, if not properly watched and turned, 
to check its first heat when inclined to rise above 100-. 
The fish but slightly contributes in itself to this heat. 
It is mainly the vegetable matter, of which the turf is 
entirely composed ; the antisceptic properties of which 
thus overcome, it becomes quite as well heated and pre- 
pared for decay and aqueous solution, as the vegetable 
fibre of hay, as partially digested by the stomach of 
the horse. 


Fish as a manure, in the concentrated form in which | 
it is generally used, in my view, is ultimately prejudi- | 
cial to land, and its use should be otherwise under- | 


stood. But, properly applied, it is the most powerful, 


ready, and appropriate, particularly for the wheat and | 


grain crops, of any of the manures in common use. 
Respectfully, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
W. A. SEELY. 
Wheat Sheaf Farm, Staten Island, July 4, 1840. 


Rittenhouse’s Machine for Cleaning Clover Seed, 


Messrs. Gaytornp & Tucker—In your November 


number, 1839, page 181, Francis H. Gordon wishes to | 


know something about the clover machine that I use 
I will now endeavor to answer his inquiries as far as 
my knowledge extends, in the use of Rittenhouse & 
Co.’s machine. 

as he puts them. 

1. What amount of seed the machine will clean per 
day? 

The one that I have used for four winters, for elean- 
ing clover seed, will clean from two to twelve bushels 
per day. I am now having it altered so that it will 
take more hands and more power, as it does not blow 
out the chaff at the time of cleaning, as it did before J 
increased the motion. So you will be obliged to clean 


the seed from the chaff after it is hulled with a fanning | 


mill. There are some in this vicinity that have hulled 
thirty bushels in one day, although the fanning mill se- 
parated only twenty bushels the same day 

2. Is it worked by horse or human power? 

It is worked with horse power, the same that is used 
to thrash grain, or it can be attached to water power, 


although I prefer the thrashing horse power, as they | 


can be easily moved from one barn to another, and 
and it is easier 
moving a machine than clover chaff far. 

3. How many hands are required to attend it? 

It has only taken two hands to use the one I have 


worked—one to attend the machine, the other to drive the | summer fallow, in clover up to their eyes. 


My field crops, | 
of every description, and my garden yet as then, “ ted/ 


I will take up Mr. Gordon’s questions | 


team. As I have my machine altered, it will take two 
extra hands to clean the chaff through the fanning mill, 
at the same time you are cleaning the seed. It makes 
quick work. 

4. Does it get out all the seed from the chaff? 

It will get out all the seed that is fair and plump. 
There is a great deal of clover seed that is shrunk, oc- 
casioned by drouth, insects and frost, in this vicinity, 
that cannot be hulled by any machine with profit; as 
the fanning mill is in motion at the same time with 
the machine, all the chaff that falls near the fanning 
mill, is run through the machine again and again, until 
it is all out that will make merchantable seed. There 
is considerable seed, that is called with us tailings, 
| that is almost always kept by the raiser for his own use. 
| | had about ten bushels of these tailings in the spring 
| of 1838, from fifty bushels of seed. It was owing to 
| frost and the clover seed worm; the worms had eaten 
| up one-third of my crop; some of the grains half, some 
more eaten up. So this and the shruak seed made up 
| so great a quantity of tailings. I sold some at half 
| price to one of my neighbors, who told me that it pro- 
| duced as fine a piece of clover last summer as he ever 
| 





raised. My opinion is, that there is no machine that 
will take all the seed from the chaff. You cannot have 
much tailings by thrashing or hulling it out with hcrses, 
as this hind of seed always gets blowed out with the 
fanning mill. I always sow my chaff after I get all the 
seed out that I can, as there will be considerable to 
come up. I have often cleaned seed where the employer 
has not thought it worth sowing, but I always sow my 
own chaff. These machines get it out cleaner than any 
other Lever saw. 

5. What is its weight? 
does it occupy? 

The machine is about the size of the common fanning 
mill. I have never weighed one of them. Two men 
can move them about the barn floor. I should think 
they would weigh between three and four hundred, 
They consist of a concave and cylinder, similar to that 
of a thrashing machine—cylinder thirty inches long, 
covered with hoop iron, with teeth stamped on, similar 
to a rasp—concave two-fifths around cylinder, covered 
with same materials; teeth set in opposite directions, 
It is the motion that hulls the chaff. The cylinder is 
eighteen to twenty-two inches diameter ; motion about 
the same as a thrashing machine, and takes about as 
much horse power ; can be used with strap or rod. 

6. Can a common farmer keep it in order, or does it 
require a workman ¢ 

There is not mach machinery about it. The only 
| thing that requires much workmanship is the preparing 
| the hoep iron, and the hardening the same. After the 
hoop is prepared and hardened, any person can make 
one that has ever made thrashing machines, or other 
machinery ;—they require to be made very true in the 
cylinder and concave; there is a small fan under the 
fore part of the concave, like that of a fanning mill, 
| that blows out the chaff from the machine ; the wind is 
| thrown up in the same manner as the fanning mill, 
| by a small strap on the end of the cylinder, to the 
| whirr on the fan or shaft. 

7. Can one be had in Philadelphia, Baltimore, or 
| New-York city, and to whom should I apply? 
' 
| 


How large, or what space 








The patentee lives at Albion, Orleans county, New- 
York, who would prepare the hoop for any place. The 
|} machines are made by Halburt & Blaine, at Waterloo, 
Seneca county, N. Y., who have the right for that and 
some other counties. The machines are also made at 
Trumansburgh, Tompkins county, N. Y., by Grant & 
King. Persons wishing a machine, could be accommo- 
dated by addressing Izi V. Blackwell, Albion, Orleans 
county, N. Y. 
| I would here say a few words to Mr. Gordon and 
| others, who are in the habit of getting out clover seed 
| by trampling it with horses on the barn floor. Itis a 
| tedious job for man and beast, for I kave tried it to my 
| own satisfaction. It is like the plan recommended to 
| increase our manure by hauling sods, washings of high- 
| ways, and other matter into the yards for manure. It 
may do i Europe, or where land is very high, and la- 
bor cheap, but I think it is a slow way of manuring 
one’s farm, where they can make clover grow; for I 
conceive that I can enrich my farm cheaper by clover 
than I can have my manure drawn from my yards eighty 
rods to the fields—so that hauling in and out would be 
| like thrashing clover with horses, tedious work. Since 
| I have had my clover machine in this vicinity, the crop 
of seed, as well as clover for hay or pasture, has in- 
creased beyond all expectations, as almost every farmer 
has more or less seed of his own raising to sow and to 
spare; and instead of sowing it as if it was gold dust, 
they sow it by the handful, as they think it does nct 
cost much to raise it, and they can have it cleaned for 
21 to 23 cents per bushel, at their barns 
3rother Farmers—Some one of you venture, as I did, 
to buy a machine, and see how soon your neighbors 
will have plenty of business for the machine in winter, 
while your wheat thrasher is lying idle. Then you will 
| soon see your neighbors enriching their farms with that 
valuable manure, (clover,) and you will socn see their 
barns filled and new ones built to hold the hay and 
You won't see but few of the barren, sunburnt 
fields that are intended for summer fallows, but you 
will see the clover fresh and green. So when you are 
plowing your fallows, you need not go halfa mile to 
| turn your teams out at noon or evening, but strip off 
the harness or yoke, and Jet your teams go in your 


Try it, 
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brother farmers, and see if you will be obliged to dig 
up highways to make your hogs earn their living in the 
summer, when they ought to be in your pasture of 
clover; and be sure and get that good breed, that will 
not only grow, but will fat on clover: that there is 
such a breed of hogs, I will vouch for, as I have tried 
it to my satisfaction. The value of clover to a dozen 
hogs, is worth more than the seed costs, to say nothing 
about the feed it makes for your other stock, and the 
food for a crop of wheat or corn, oats, barley, &e. 
Brother farmers—I do not wish to be understood that I 
am an opposer to animal manure, for I think as much 
of that as any of you, and I try and keep as much of 
it under cover as I can during winter, so that I can 
have all the benefit of it in the spring of the year, for 
my corn and potatoes, ruta bagas, &c. I scrape my 
yard every spring, and never move my barn, as has been 
done in western New-York, to get rid of the manure. 
Brother farmers, let me hear from some of you about 
the value of clover as a manure, that our editors may 
have some facts before them, from which they can judge 
of its virtue. Yours, &e. 
HENRY BREMEN. 
Enfield, Tompkins county, N. Y. 140. 








INQUIRIES. 


Messrs. Epirors—Tiere is a farmer in this vicinity 
who desires an expression of your opinion on some 
points upon which he is not aware that he can obtain 
satisfactory information from the former volumes of the 
Cultivator. His land consists of two farms ; one of 240, 
the other, 380 acres; 450 acres on both farms suitable 
for the plow, without any expense of draining ; the soil 
generally a gravelly loan; some of it might be called 
by some farmers, a sandy loam; quality at least equal 
to mediocrity in this region; stands drouth very well, 
and does not retain the water so as to prevent plowing 
atany time. This land is now a large portion of it, to 
be broken up this season, There are about 90 acres 
now in wheat, and 56 in rye; 40 of which he intends 
to plow in for manure, about the first of June, and plant 
potatoes and ruta bagas; this rye is the second crop 
that has ever been on the land. The whole 450 acres 
appears to be well adapted to the cultivation of the ru- 
la baga, potato, carrot and clover; and is a middling 
good wheat soil. This farmer does not expect to make 
himself rich by burning his straw, or moving his stables 
to get them away from the manure; and therefore re- 
quests a few such suggestions as your experience may 
dictate, for the management of his farms; and also an- 
swers to the following questions, so far as you are able 
to furnish them: 

1. Can sheep husbandry be made profitable at the 
present prices of wool and tallow, i. locations where 
mutton will bring but a low price? 

2. How many sheep can be kept en the same quanti- 
ty of food, or on the same quantity of land, that will 
keep one cow ? 

3. Can pumpkins be profitably cultivated by planting 
them with potatoes, in the manner they are usually 
planted with corn? 

4. How many tons of pumpkins can be produced on 
an acre of good land, if there be nothing else on it? 

5. Are pumpkins equal to ruta baga, for food for cat- 
tle, pound for pound ? 

6. Is rye meal worth more, or less, than barley meal, 
pound for pound, to mix with boiled or steamed pota- 
toes, or ruta bagas, for making pork ? 

7. Are peas a gool crop to plow in for manure? 

8. If a crop of rye, oats or grass be turned into the 
soil, which, if cured for hay, would have produced a ton 
and a half of dry hay to the acre, how many loads of 
unfermented barn yard manure is it equal to? 

9. Are ground peas worth more than corn meal, for 
making pork, pound for pownd ? 

10. Is one bushel of dry peas, after being ground. 
worth 24 bushels of potatoes steamed, for making pork ? 

11. How many sheepcan be pastured during the sum- 
mer and fall, on one acre of good clover pasture ? 

12. How many pounds of ruta baga seed can be pro- 
duced on an acre of good land? 


A new Straw Cutter. 


Mr. H. of Virginia, who is dissatisfied with Green’s 
Straw Cutter, is informed that I have invented one that 
will suit him: have used it about three months and thus | 
far, it answers the expectations of the inventor. This | 
machine was constructed principally of wood, and per- 
forms the work well; but to make them preferable to any 


| is a well defined species of plant called Triticum, with 





in use, for durability, I am now constructing one whol- 
ly of iron, except the frame. Measures will be imme. | 
diately taken to obtain a patent, and the machines will | 
be atforded at as low, if not lower price, than any other | 
good machine. They will be so constructed, that in| 
one minute they can be changed from hand to horse, or | 
water power, by taking off a crank and buckling on a 
band. They perform the work very fast, and with the | 
application of but little power, and cut the fodder of | 
any length desirable. Yours, &e. 
S. W. FOSTER. 


P. S. Will Messrs. Brentnall inform the public with 
what kin! of food they fed their hog, of which they 
gave an account in a late number of the Cultivator, and 
which obtained so great weight, in so short time ? 

Scio, Washtenaw Co. Mich. 8. W. F. 


\that he could change wheat into chess at any time, by 
| cutting off the tap root of the plant, below the upper or 
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PITTS’ MACHINE FOR THRASHING AND CLEANING GRAIN—(Fig. 76.) 


Messrs. Epirors—The above cut is a true representa 
Its weight is 700 pounds, occupying a space about eight 
durable, and easily kept in repair. 
the work at the rate of from 25 to 50 bushels per hour. 
operation, viz.—one to forward the bundles, one to feed, 
pitch the straw away as it comes from the machine. It 


tion of Pitts’ Machine for thrashing and cleaning grain 
feet by two feet four inches. The whole machinery is 


It thrashes and cleans all kinds of grain in the best manner, performing 


Four hands are required to tend the machine when in 
one to measure and put the grain into bags, and one to 
can be easily moved from place to piace, and attached 


to any horse power, and can be used in the field as well as on the thrashing floor, there being no Joss or scatter- 


ing of grain after it is once fed into the machine. 


It may not be improper to state, that I have located in the city of Albany, N. Y., where I_ am engaged in ma- 
nufacturing the above machines, together with a superior four horse sweep power ; price of the above machine, 


without the horse power, $150—$100 will be added for the horse power. 


Albany, July 20, 1840. 


Respecttully, 
JOHN A. PITTS. 








+¢POPULAR ERRORS” RECONSIDERED. 
GENTLEMEN Eprtors—In the May number of the 
Cultivator, (page 81,) I noticed an article headed 
“ Popular Errors ;” in which the writer, among other 
things, asserts, and !abors to prove, that wheat will not 
turn to chess. That it will, is certainly a very popular 
belief among the farmers in this wheat-growing commu- 
nity ; but I very much doubt whether “M. S. D.” will 
be able to convince them that their belief is founded in 
ignorance. His very logical arguments amount to this, 
that, “because an oak will not turn to a maple, a pine 
to a tamerack, or the progeny of a Durham bull to an 
alligator, why, forsooth, wheat will not turn to chess !” 
[do not intend at present, to enter into any lengthy ar- 
guments, to prove this “ Error” to be correct; but shall 
merely introduce one fact, that I am an eye witness to, 
and can prove by others who have seen the same, which 
{ think must settle the point at once, in the mind of ev- 
ery one, not even excepting that notorious unbeliever, 
“M.S. D.” himself’; which is, that wheat and chess will 
both grow on one stalk, the head being part wheat and 
part chess. Now I cuntend the wheat turns to chess, 
but if it can be accounted for on any other principle, I 
should like to be apprised of it through the columns of 
the Cultivator. It would annihilate the argument of 
“M. S. D.” to say the chess turned to wheat—it is out 
of the question. The above fact may have been pub- 
lished and before the public; if so, I am ignorant of it. 
That a belief in the transmutation of wheat, has a per- 
nicious tendency, by causing the believer to be negli- 
gent in tilling his land, or careless in procuring good 
seed, as asserted by “M. S. D.” is another mistake : 
because tilling the land well, sowing good, sound, healthy 
seed, not already half degenerated, and but one remove 
from chess—ditching and furrowing after seeding to 
drain off all standing and surplus water, will obviate to 
a great degree, the natural causes that produce a degen- 
eration and transmutation. Until the union of wheat 
and chess on one stalk is disproved, or otherwise ac- 
counted for, (and other good reasons,) I shall remain a 
firm and sincere believer in the transmutation of wheat. 
Yours, &c. LOWELL HULETT. 
Byron, Genesee Co. June, 1840. 


Note BY THE EpiTors. 


We cheerfully give a place to the communication of 
Mr. Hulett, on the question of the transmutation of 
wheat, and adda few remarks on what we consider 
its agricultural heterodoxy. “M. S. D.” will answer 
for himself if he pleases, 

In the first place, the theory of transmutation is in di- 
rect contradiction to the whole known order of nature. 
Not a single instance has been given in the long contro- 
versy to which the dream has led, or ever can be given, 
of the conversion of one species of plant to another, or 
one species of animal toanother. Until this is done, we 
have a right to infer that it cannot be done. The true 
doctrine is, varieties change, species never. Now wheat 


many varieties; and chess is another distinct species 
called Bromus. The difference in root, leaf, stem, flow- 
er, head, and seed, is as well marked, invariable, and 
distinet throughout, as it is possible to be in any two 
plants; and there is as much reason to suppose that 
wheat changes to oats, broom corn or the sugar cane, as 


to chess. A few years since, Mr. Thompson announced 


surface roots. His experiments were repeated by hun- 
dreds, and it is needless to say no chess was the result. 
The pear has a tap root in most cases, the apple rare- 
ly; will cutting off the tap root of the pear tree convert 
it into an apple tree? The mere statement of such an 
absurdity is a sufficient refutation, and yet it is precise- 
lv on the same level with the transmutation of wheat} 
into chess, by mutilation or injury. 

In the second place, we deny the “fact” upon which 








Mr. Hulett rests his belief, most confidently and posi- 
tively. We do not mean to assert that Mr. H. does not 
believe he saw what he states, most firmly, but we 
mean to assert that he was mistaken in the result of 
his observation. We have known so many instances 
where a similar demonstration has taken place, in 
which, under a more careful examination the “ facts’’ 
vanished into thin air, that we are incredulous as to any 
such, where they contravene a known law of nature and 
nature’s God. We will mention one or two of these ca- 
ses that have fallen under our observation, and almost 
any one who has taken the pains to examine for him- 
self, will recollect similar instances. 

In October, 1832, Mr. Wadsworth brought from 
Michigan, a head of wheat, which he left at the oftice 
of the Genesee Farmer, as furnishing proof positive, 
and such as every man might see for himself, that wheat 
did turn to chess, and were here both growing on one 
ear. A single small branch of the chess sprung out 
among the kernels of wheat, apparently truly attached 
to the same stalk. The head had been kept scme time, 
and all pronounced the “ fact” decisive. To put the mat- 
ter beyond a peradventure, a minute examination and 
dissection of the wheat ear, was made with the aid of 
a magnifying glass. The process of removing the 
glumes or chaff of the kernels was made with care, and 
it was discovered that the stem of the panicle of chess, 
which was not larger than a horse hair, had in the reap. 
ing, or some other way, been forced between the main 
stalk and the glume, thus retaining the chess in its 
place; while the slender stem of the chess was bent up 
in the direction of the beards of the wheat, and thus en- 
tirely escaped notice. Thus was dispelled fact No. 1, 
to the astonishment of a multitude of firm believers. 
Those who have the curiosity to look at this instance 
more fully, may find it detailed in the second volume of 
the Genesee Farmer, page 353. 

Another “ fact” of a similar kind was presented to our 
notice a short time before leaving Rochester. Mr. An- 
drews of Pittsford, a most respectable and intelligent 
farmer, a disbeliever in transmutation for forty or fifty 
years, liberally educated, and accustomed to think for 
himself, was converted to the theory of transmutation 
by a similar ear of wheat, and was kind enough to bring 
it to us for our inspection. The head had been shown 
to many, and was considered as affording an unanswera- 
ble argument in favor of the change of wheat into chess; 
and we doubt not the “fact” would have by some been 
cheerfully sworn to, on the evidence offered, had it been 
necessary. Yet this head of wheat when examined, 
and the glumes carefully removed, was found to be as 
far from affording any evidence in favor of transmuta- 
tion, as others. The stem of the chess panicle was twin- 
ed around and drawn close te the base of the glume and 
broken off, so as to leave no trace to its detection, so 
long as that remained unmolested. Mr. Andrews was 
astonished at the result, as also several others who wit- 
nessed the unravelling of the mystery. One such ear 
of wheat will confirm hundreds in this popular error, 
when if men would do in this as they do in other cases, 
use their fingers, as well as their eyes, such “ facts” 
wrould soon be seen to be no facts. 

The unanswerable arguments brought forward by 
Davip THomas in the Genesee and American Farmers, 
against the theory of transmutation, should forever have 
settled that question; certainly until those arguments 
and facts had heendisposed of. For ourselves, we have 
canvassed so many “ facts” like the one stated by Mr. 
Hulett, and those noticed above, that independent of 
our belief in the impossibility of such a departure frcm 
the law of nature, we always look on such statements 
with suspicion, and however respectable and credible 
the individual, utterly unworthy of the least credence 
in themselves 

We must be permitted to believe that the position of 
our correspondent “M.S. D.,” that a belief in the theory 
of transmutation, has a tendency to induce carelessness 
in cultivation, and thus perpetuate the evil, notwith 
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standing Mr. Hulett demurs to the statement, is correct. 
Observation and experience, reason and fact, prove that 
men rarely take much precaution ia guarding against 
ills over which they have no influence, and consequent- 
ly, that he who believes in the transmutation of wheat 
into chess, will not be as anxious to free his seed from 
chess, as he who believes that the order of nature is 
followed in this, as in other matters. 

We have extended our remarks to a greater length 
than we intended, as we consider this “ popular error,” 
a most injurious one, and one of those remains of an- 
cient ignorance, which should long since have been dis- 
pelled by the increased lights which science, and a 
knowledge of the relation existing between cause and 
effect, have thrown over the operations of nature. 





REARING CALVES. 

Epirors Curtivator—In almost every number of 
your valuable paper, we find some new and economical 
manner to rear calves. The following is one recom- 
mended in one of your Cultivators of last year, and as 
I have tried it, I can cheerfully recommend it to any 
one wishing to rear calves. From the ist of March to 
the 11th of April, I had five calves dropped. As soon 
as they were found, they were taken from the cow, and 
given a good handful of salt, and then fed flax-secd jel- 
ly and hay tea mixed, three times a day, until the 15th 
of May, when they were turned out in pasture to live on 
grass and water; and, sir, itis a fact that I have not 
seen a calf that has been raised in my neighborhood 
this spring, (and in every case they have been fed 
milk,) that is as likely as the five raised on the flax- 
seed and hay tea. I estimate the expense of rearing each 
calf at 18 cents up to the time they were turned into 

rass. E. 8S. WILLETT. 

Bethlehem, June 18, 1840. 





REVOLVING HORSE RAKES. 

Eps. Cu.tivator—I notice in the last nuinber of the 
Cultivator, an inquiry for the revolving horse rakes, and 
your descriptions of the kinds used. Will you please 
say in your next number, that these most useful labor- 
saving implements of agriculture, are manufactured at 
my establishment in this place, and may readily be ship- 
ed to any point on the canal. I have made them for 
five years past, bat the demand in my vicinity has taken 
all lL could proiuce. These are greatly improved from 
the kiads described in your drawings, and will perform 
much more labor, and with more facility, as there is no 
difficulty owing to winding of the hay around the head 
anJ journals, to which the kinds described in your pa- 
per are subject, and the command over them is so per- 
fect, that they are used on rough grounds witheut much 
inconvenience. On our smooth grounds, the farmers do 
not carry a hand rake into the field, as these will per- 
form the labor better, and one man, boy and horse, will 
rake ten acres of hay in half aday. I have made 400 
this year, and intend to enlarge my operations next sea- 
son. The price of them at the shop is $7. I intend to 
forward a dozen or two to Mr. Thorburn, where you 
can inspect and try them. Yours truly, 

AMASA MANN. 

Frankfort, Herkimer co. June 19, 1840. 





“SO MUCH FOR”’—BERKSHIRES. 

Frienp Tucker—You have probably judged from 
the tenor of some of my former communications, that 
we were cursed in this part of the country, with a spe- 
cies of wild animals, called hogs; and also of my inten- 
tion to take some steps to convince my fellow-citizens, 
that they were entirely mistaken in the article. I am 
happy to state to you, that I have been eminently suc- 
cessful. The witnesses which I have introduced to prove 
my case, have, by a speaking, though dumb, eloquence, 
convinced the most sceptical. 

In short, I received a few days since from A. B. At- 
LEN, Esq. of Buffalo, the first pair of Berkshire pigs ever 
seen in this country; and had I introduced an African 
lion, I verily believe it would not have excited more cu- 
riosi'y. They have been visited by hundreds, who had 
read the description and seen the picture of them, every 
one of whom believed it to be an overwrought descrip- 
tion and picture; ani every one of whom is now con- 
vinced, that “the half had not been told them.” Were 
the pair that I have as prolific asa swarm of bees, I 
have already had more applications for pigs than I could 
supply. 

This, sir, is the benefit of demonstrating to the eyes 





of the people the advantages of improvement in agri- | 


culture, in stocks and implements of husbandry. 
is one of the fruits of agricultural journals. 


fruits. It isa lesson that should teach every philanthro- 
pic min!, how much good he may do his country by a 


little exertion to extend the reading of such journals, | 
by the easy method which I have several times pointed | 


out before. 
An1 it is a positive duty that every friend to agricul- 


tural improvement, owes to himself and his country, to | 


take imme liate mersures to introluce improved stock 
into his neighborhood. 

Let those that are now able, set the example, and 
those that are less able will surely follow. 

We are all creatures of example; influenced by the 
circumstances with which we are surrounded ; and say 
what you will about “rich and poor,” the poor look to 
the rich for example, and it is the positive duty of the 
rich to see that they have such examples as American 


This | 
What a! 
lesson may every day be learnt by examining these | 


| thistle ? 


| struction of property 
| tion of a few animals that can be replaced : 


freemen ought to follow. Reader! I speak now directly 
to you! Mark the fearful responsibility that I fix upon 
you! Let not another day pass over your head, till 
you inquire whether you are not able to extend the read- 
ing of an agricultural journal in your neighborhood ? 
Is there not one poor laborer who would willingly work 
a day or two for you, if you would procure the paper 
for him? Are you notable to procure a pair of the im- 
proved breed of pigs, or some other stock, and intro- 
duce it into your neighborhood? You will soon see the 
leaven work ; and it will do your heart good, to see the 
smiles and hear the congratulatory expressions that will 
welcome your efforts in a good cause. 

Try it my friend; you never will curse the good ad- 
vice of your old friend, SOLON ROBINSON. 

Lake C. H. Ia. July 6, 1840. 





‘SULPHUR SHOWERS.” 

Messrs. Epitors—Under this title, I observe some of 
your contemporaries are discussing the question of the 
origin of the substance that sometimes accompanies 
summer showers ; and a correspondent of one of them 
says, that investigation has led him to the belief that 
it is nothing more than the blossom or farina, washed 
by the rain from the mosses growing on the roof of the 
house ; a conclusion that subsequent observation has 
confirmed. “I have never,” he says, “ found this sub- 
stance on water remote from buildings, or very early in 
the spring, or after the frosts of autumn, or on water 
caught from slate, tile, or tin roofs, or in any situation 
to negative the origin above assigned to it.” 

That the yellow substance supposed Ly many to be 
sulphur, is the pollen, or farina of flowers, is undoubt- 
edly true; but that it could have the origin ahove as 
signed it, would never have entered the head of a man 
who had ventured beyond the sound of Bow-bells, or 
witnessed the operations of nature, where man rarcly 
intrudes. I have hunted for days, in the woods, when 
my sleeves would be covered with this dust, brushed 
from the weeds or plants upon which it had fallen trom 
the millions of flowers on the trees overhead ; and from 
which, while blossoming most freely, after a day or two 
of warm still weather, a sudden gust, such as frequently 
precedes a thunder shower, would bring it down in such 
quantities, as to give the pollen color to all my clothes. 
I have seen too, this farina carried by a thunder cust 
nearly half a mile, in such quantities as to darken the 
air, and produce a greater deposition from a new shin- 
gled roof on which there was nota particle of moss, 
than I have ever noticed from any other building. The 
reason why this dust is not often found in water from 
slate, tile, or tin roofs, must be obvious to every one, 
who remembers that such roofs are not cften found in 
or near those places where farina is produced most 
plentifully—I mean our native forests. 

WOODSMAN. 
AGRICULTURAL MORALITIES. 

Messrs. Epirors—I ama plain man, not versed in 
metaphysical subtleties or legal abstractions, but I have 
my notions about right and wrong, old fashioned, per- 
haps, and I sometimes meet with things that rather run 
counter to my ideas of what is correct, and I wish to 
state some of my difficulties for you or some of your 
correspondents to remove, should you deem them wor- 
thy of notice. 

There seems to be but one opinion respecting the 
men who wilfully injure the property of their neighbor 
If I should poison the spring of my neighbor, mix arsenic 
with the oats fed to his horses, or feed nux vomica to his 
sheep, I should probably be committing an offence 
against the laws that would subject me to a deserved 
punishment. If I should girdle or cut down his apple 
trees, set fire to his woodlands or fences, obstruct his 
water courses, turn animals into his wheat fields, or turn 
his stock into the highways, I should deserve, and 
should receive, the execrations of every honest man, in 
addition to the exposing myself to retributive justice 
All these are considered crimes, and their magnitude is 
estimated by the injury done or intended to be done to 


| my neighbor. 


Now I would ask where in reality is the difference 
between the above class of offences, and acts I shal! 
now specify. I carry to market a load of clover seed, 
or a friend applies to me for a bushel for his own use 
I know, but the buyers do not, that there is a plentiful 
sprinkling of Canada thistle seed in it, and that if sown 
on his farm, it will be the means of stocking his soil 
with that pest of the farmer. I have some wheat that 
is in great demand for seed, I am aware that it is full 
of stein krout or charlock, but the purchaser does not 
notice their presence, and I make a good bargain in 
common parlance, by saying nothing about it. I have 
some corn, that resembles some valuable and celebrated 
variety, and I take advantage of the ignorance cf my 
friends and others, to sell it to them for high prices, while 
Tam aware that it has not a single feature of the corn 
they imagine itto be. I might enlarge this catalogue 
of similar acts, but enough has been given to illustrate 
my meaning. 

I repeat the question. wherein does the guilt of the 





man whe feeds his neighbor’s horses with arsenic, differ 

from his who sells his neighbor the seed of the Canada | 
For my part I am simple enough to consider 
the latter the greater offence. The crime is the de. | 
In the one ease it is the destruc: | 
in the Jat. | 
ter the farm itself is comparatively ruined. Ask a/| 
Pennsylvania farmer which he would choose, to lose 


| enjoyed by the rich, who wholly disregard profit. 


| have a flower garden 





his best span of horses by poisoning, or have his fifty 
or his hundred acres stocked with the thistle, stein krout 
or charlock ; and if he understands the nature of these 
plants, he would not hesitate an instant. The injury in 
one case would be but a trifle, compared with the other ; 
why then should not a corresponding estimate be form- 
ed of the crime ? 

I make these remarks because I do not imagine the 
crime of injuring others in these ways, is sufliciently 
realized by farmers and others. The man who puts cif 
spurious animals for good ones; who sells impure or 
bad seeds for clean or proper ones ; who knowingly in- 
jures his neighbor or the public in these and other 
common methods of fraudulent imposition and puffing, 
is not to be held guiltless, because he does net put his 
hand in a pocketand extract its contents directly, or be- 
cause he does not commit other overt acts against the 
majesty of the laws. He dues not do as he would be done 
by ; a plain unsophisticated test of conduct, to which all 
would do well to take heed ; at least such is the opinion 
of an OLD SCHOOL MAN, 

RUST IN WHEAT. 
Almost total failure of Crop in Northern Indiana and 
Illinois. 

Messrs. Epirorns—One month ago, could you have 
seen this fertile region of too rich land, you would have 
seen the greatest prospect of a great wheat crop that 
you ever saw. But that short month has been a suc- 
cession of warm showers and hot sun, and the most 
universal blight has fallen upon us that I ever saw or 
heard of. It is not a piece here and there, but it is 
everywhere. Thousands of acres will never be cut, and 
such as will be, will barely pay the cost. Some fields 
are already rotten and stinking. It is only here and 
there a field can be found that will afford seed. There 
is yet much old wheat in the country, or the prospect 
would be still more gloomy than it is. 

All other crops hereabouts look well. We must eat 
corn dodger and potatoes, and drink “ hard cider,” and 
have hard times one year more. 

In haste, I am your friend, 
SOLON ROBINSON, 

Lake C. H. Ia, July 13, 1840. 





A certain Cure for the Scours. 

I had a mare that had the scours so bad, that it redu- 
ced her to such a state of debility, that she could notget 
up and down; and the final result was, that her hoofs 
came off, and new ones grew out. I tried every thing 
that I had seen prescribed in the Farmer and Cultiva- 
tor, without success. The young men that worked my 
farm, then procured the leaves and roots of the red, not 
the black raspberry, and made a strong tea of it, and gave 
it to the beast three times a day. In a few days she 
got upon her feet without assistance, and the result 
was, @ perfect cure. A. H. N, 





SALTING FLOWERS, 
BY ALEXANDEK WALSH. 

It is asserted by a distinguished writer of great antiquity, 
that “he may conquer all things, who mingles the useful with 
the sweet.” It may not be generally known, that common 
salt applied to flowers, will preserve , on with nearly all their 
peculiar odor, undiminished for several years. 

Roses, and other flowers, and aromatic plants, may be pick- 
ed and salted, and kept in that state, unul a convenient me 
fur distilling. 

By this method, the season does not hurry the manufacture. 
Vegetables may be distilled in New-York, which were gath- 
ered in France or Italy, or even in Asin; and the perfumed 
water, or essential oil, will be in nearly as great yerfection, 
both as to quantity and odor, as if the leaves or shane were 
fresh gathered. 

The salting may be performed thus: Take one and a half 
pounds of rose leaves, or whatever other vegetable substance 
you choose, add a half a pound of salt, and rub them together 
about four minutes. The friction produced by the salt iodine 
out the juice of the flower, will reduce the whole to an aro- 
matic paste, which must be carefully collected, and kept in a 
tight vessel, in a cool place, until wanted for distillation. 
When to be distilled, place the paste in the still or retort, with 
twice its weight in water. 

I noticed in New-York, in March last, at a public sale, by 
Austin, Wilmerding & Co., of drugs and dye stuffs, a large 
quantity of articles connected with the line of perfumery, 
such as rose water, cassia buds, myrrh, frankincense, &c., im- 
ported from Europe and Asia; and among them, two large 
packages of dried rose leaves. Although every other article 
went readily, and at a fair price, vet the rose leaves could not 
obtain a bid, though some of the first perfumers in the United 
States, were present. Now had there been preserved in salt, 
and their value known, they would have commanded a rea- 
dier sale than any other article oflered 


To make Poperee, or a substitate for fresh flowers. 

By collecting the leaves of roses, wall flowers, lavender, 
sweet brier, &c., and packing them with layers of salt, in a 
tight covered jar, or other suitable veseel, sprinkling with each 
layer a little powder of cloves and cinnamon, in equal parts, 
may acquire a delightful and refreshing perfume, whic p will 
last for years, with very litle waste, which waste may be sup- 
lied, by adding fresh leaves, on the return of the following 
SEASON. 

Novhing on earth can more regale the senses, than a beau- 
tiful display of roves, and other ornamental flowers. But this 
has been hitherto considered as a luxury which could only be 
, But if the 
moet brilliant productions of Flora’s kingdom can be rendered 
equally an object of profit and of pleasure, who would not 
’ Every family, almost, can be furnish. 
ed with a cheap apparatus for distilling, and may thus render 
pleasure and profit mutual auxiliaries to each other—[{N. Y 
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HILLING POTATOES. 

Messrs. Enirorns—In one of your late numbers, 
(March, I think it was,) you were pleased to notice a 
remark that I had made in a former communication on 
the disputed question of hilling or not hilling potatoes, 
in which I said that both sides were right, and both 
wrong; the propriety of either practice depending upon 
the kin! cultivated, and requested some farther expla- 
nation with reference to the different varieties. I am 
acquainted with but few of the numerous varieties now 
before the public as candilates for general preference, 
and therefore my observatious must necessarily refer to 
such as Tam acquainted with. In order to exemplify 
my position, I will take those two of them which I con- 
siler most dissimilar in their habits and manner of 
growth, the Kidney and the Black. It has been obser- 
vel ani truly, that potatoes do not grow from the roots 
proper, but from fibers or laterals shooting out from 
them; an! the great difference consists in their ten len- 
cy to form their tubers at longer or shorter distances 
from the parent stem. The Black potato seems possess- 
ed of the very spirit of emigration: it is a wide wan- 
derer from bome. The Pins Eye has the same c) arae- 
ter, but not to the same extent; and yetin them I have 
often observed in digging, the fiber from one hill run 
slightly unter the surface and form its bulb in the next. 
(I make small hills, about 24 feet apart.) But the 
Black is often foun! 2 feet or more from the stem, so 
that it has almost gone into disuse with us on account 
of the labor of digging. It must be obvious then, that 
With potatoes having such a tendency, drawing the soil 
away at about a foot or a footand a half from the main 
stem, must be taking it away where it is most wanted 
Very different is it with the Kidney: they are no wan- 
derers ; of short fiber, a sociable family potato, attached 
to their homestead, they are fond of clinging together 
in one dense mass in its center; nourish them there then ; 
give them all the support your soil will afford; if yo 
do not, they will not wanler abroad for it, but will push 
each other till some are thrust out at the top, and with 
their green eyes stare you reproachfully in the face 

[ remain yours, WM. BACHE. 

Wellsboro, Pa. April 18, 1840. 

FOWLER, SPARE THAT BIRD! 

Messrs. GAyLorD & Tucker—I know of few things 
more calculated to disturb the equanimity of mind, and 
ruffle the feelings of a humane man, one who lives 
among animals an! birds, and feels as if they were all 
personal friends, than to see a shock headed, straddling 
thing, calling itself a man, with rusty musket or rifle, 
creeping about our highways, woodlands, or orchards, 
and popping away at the harmless little creatures, that 
give to the landscape half its charms, and to the eye and 
the ear half their pleasures. 

I know these men cannot look upon birds as I do, or 
they would not have to be guilty of homicide, to know 
what the sensations of a murderer are, when they wan- 
ton!y destroy these creatures of the air. I plead not 
for the hawk or the crow; but for the beautiful song- 
sters, that greet the morn with a hymn, flutter over and 
through our meadows and orchards, and exhibit an in- 
stinctive happiness that would reconcile the most mor- 
bid misanthropist to life and its cares. I never hear 
the song sparrow, that with us is usually the first har- 
binger of spring, without a feeling of gladness “ that 
the winter is over and gone, and the time of the singing 
of birds is come ;” and this feeling is increased, as day 
after day, the blue bird, robin, tree sparrow, yellow 
bird, bob-a-link, brown thrush, oriole, and swallow, 
successively arrive, and enliven the woods and fields 
with their presence, and fill the air with their music. 

Tell me not that birds have not memories; that 
when the mysterious instinct compels their migration 
from us, they never return to their loved haunts, or 
again build in the same grove, but go whither accident 
or chance may direct. Only a few days since, I was 
standing in the field, and suddenly I heard the far off 
twitters of the barn swallow, of which not one had 
yet appeared. Away up inthe blue sky, I at last des- 
criel him, as he slowly and on weary wing descended 
from his long flight, and with a song which could not 
be mistaken but for one of joy that his journey was over, 
he resumed his accustomed place on the ridge of the 
barn. Ina few minutes he was joined by his mate, 
anal during the hour in which they were resting from 
their weary way, many were the congratulations that 
passed between them. On the spot where for years 
they have built their nest, and reared their young, they 
are now building, and their absence is like the absence 
of friends. 

Ani what is the crime charged upon these beautiful 
birds, that they are doomed to death by every boy or 
man, who is disposed to show his prowess in shedding 
their blood? Why they eat our cherries, or perhaps 
occasionally peck our trees or owr sweet apples. This 
° but only a very small part are guilty, it| 








charge 1s true; 
guill there is about it; and must all the acknowledged 
harmless species suffer for the act of one or two? 
Where is the man who can accuse the sparrow, yellow 
bird, blue bird, swallow, thrush, bob-a-link, lark, and a 
multitule of others, of preying on his crops or his fruits ? | 
Yet these are sought after and destroyed with as 
much avi lity and hot haste, as the most predatory ones. 
The urchin or the ragamuffin raises his weapon, anc 
the hallwarblel song, remains unfinished forever. I 
have almitted the charge, but if true in its fullest ex- 
tent, would it justify extermination? Is there no good 
deel performed—no services rendered to the gardener 


| to by myself and other children twenty years ago, as a 


THE CULTIVATOR. 


or the cultivator, which may be plead in extenuation or 
mitigation? I think there are many, and that the good 
they do over-balances many fold, as a strict matter of 
profit or loss, the trifling injuries they produce. The 
robin, the cedar bird, and the wood-pecker, are the three 
ofthe small birds most destructive to fruit, but these are 
far from being useless. I this morning saw in my gar- 
den, a robin hopping along on the ground; soon I saw 
it seize a black grub or cut worm, and ina few mo- 
ments another. Those two worms among my melons 
or cucumbers, would have done me more injury than a 
dozen robins in my cherry trees, and yet these two 
formed but a small part of the worms of various kinds 
this single bird would devour in a day. Of all birds, 
the cedar bird is to me, perhaps, the only one positive: | 
ly disagreeable; yet I owe toa flock of these birds, that 
made my orchard their home last year, many a bushel 
of beautiful apples, as they fed continually on the can- 
kerworm that at one time threatened the total destruc- 
lion of some of my choicest fruit and trees. And the 
woodpecker, while you think he is only amusing him- 
self, by hammering away on your trees, will, if you ob- 
serve him closely, be seen ever and anon to thrust his 
long barbed tongue into a hole, and extract a grub that 
was perforating and destroying inch by inch your tree. 
Depend upon it, the woodpecker will not hurt: your 
trees, if there are about them no inseets, or decayed 
wood, that requires excision. 

Before you destroy a bird on your premises, or per- 
mit any one else to do it, be certain that you are not 
about to destroy ene of your most faithful friends 
Carefully weigh the good and evil they oceasion against 
each other; think of the pleasure and instruction they 
afford ; rise on one of our beautiful mornings before th- 
sun, and hear from copse, and orchard, and grove, the 
thousand voices of joy and melody that are rising and 
mingling, and if you have a single feeling that helenged 
to man in Paradise, it will not be necessary to repeat to 
you—Fowler, spare that bird! 

A FRIEND TO BIRDS. 


WOOD LAND. 

Messrs. Gaytorp & Tucker—We can grow wood 
much faster than is by many imagined; and the best 
method is to enclose the wood lands, that the young 
growth may not be plucked by cattle or sheep. It is 
the common practice with us, to select and cut only the 
decayed trees, which is not so fast nor so good a method 
as it would be to take by rotation on one entire portion 
where anattack is made. The new growth has an equal 
advantage of sunand air. If a man has 20 acres of 
wood land, let him cut clean one acre each year, and at 
the expiration of 20 years, the first cut will be covered 
witha heavy growth, again ready for the axe. But if 
this should be permitted to remain many years longer, 
the food to nourish each tree would not be increased, 
and of course, a struggle would be the result among the 
trees ; the weaker would be compelled to give up to the 
stronger, and the whole growth would be retarded. | 
have observed that the second growth advanced faster 
in an o!d country, than in a new. The reason that I 
would assign, is, that the wood land, having a chance to 
rest in most soils, a different variety springs up from 
that which was previously taken off the same ground, 
and this new variety requires different properties, which 
are deposited in the earth to feed upon. If the wood 
recently cut was beech the young growth may be chief- 
ly maple, pine, &c. The different varieties extract dif- 
ferent neutralizing qualities from the earth; one pro- 
perty being exhausted by clearing the land, it gives 
new vigor to another variety. They also receive more 
light and heat, and collect more dew; those vessels by 
which it absorbs the air and moisture on which it feeds, 
are better supplied. In an old country, timber is less 
abundant; that portion remaining also receives a better 
supply of the electric gases ; electricity being one prin- 
cipal agent in fru@ifying and in the advancement of 
the vegetable as well as the animal kingdom. 

In New-England, in those portions of the states which 
have been settled the longest, wood comes forward 
much faster and of a better quality, than in the new 
distriets. It has been observed, that trees grow one 
third faster in the oldest portions of this state, now, 
than they did thirty or forty years ago. Nearly all of the 
pine timber has been destroyed in this state; and it is 
considered a fallacy by most people, to let voung groves 
remain, with the expectation of being any benefit even 
to the second generation. 

A Massachusetts farmer who settled in this town, has 
a quantity of thrifty young pines, which cover a poor 
piece of land; he has been advised time and again, t 
cut them down, but he has ever insisted that they were 
as profitable, or more so, than any other young growth 
that could occupy the ground. Twenty years ago, they 
were all small bushes; now, many trees stand in this 
grove, which are nearly or quite large enough to saw 
into fence boards. 

I have a grove of about fire acres; the common height 
is from twenty to forty feet, and as thick as they can 
conveniently stand. The same grounds were resorted 





berry lot, with now and then a pine bush. 

Woods intended for timber, should be of the second, 
not of the primitive or forest growth; and those grow- 
ing in thick shade and moist air, are not se hard and 
tough as those which receive the light of the sun and 
free air. The growth of trees should be encouraged 
upon all poor and stony lands, unprofitable for tillage. 
The best timber trees are from isolated clumps and 








belts along permanent division fences ; wood and tim- 
ber trees, propagated by the road side and along side 
permanent enclosures, is an economical mode of obtain- 
ing limber and fuel; giving shelter to cattle and crops, 
and imparting beauty and health to the farm and land. 
scape. The rock maple is the sweetest tree in the Green 
Mountain states; the second growth hes a very hand- 
some top, and is profitably cultivated for sugar. 

_ Grass and grain crops are especially benefited ad- 
joining the south side of wood lands, by the shelter 
they afford in cold winds; and cattle are benefited Ly 
their shade in the summer. As wood is advancing in 
value for timber, and the fire at home, and as an article 
of commerce, I hope the above hints will draw out 
from other correspondents corrections and valuable in- 
formation. Your friend, 

SOLOMON W. JEWETT. 
Weybridge, Vt. Feb. 23, 1840. 





PREPARATION OF SEED WHEAT. 

Messrs. Gaytorp & TuckEr—Wishing to render 
some service to the cause of agriculture in this section 
of country, I will state my experiment with wheat. In 
the summer of 1837, having harvested a crop of very 
smutty wheat, and having been troubled in the same 
way for several previous years, I determined to try a 
recommendation I had noticed in the Cultiva or. I ac- 
cordingly used the same seed, which was very smutty, 
and, following the recommendation, I washed it in strong 
brine, made as strong as salt would make it, and then 
rolled it in lime, by laying it in a heap on the barn flocr, 
and sifting the lime on it, and stirring it with a shovel 
till I could make no more stick to it. I sowed about 
nine acres in this way, and when I came to harvest it, 
very little smut could be found. I have continued the 
same process every year since, with the same wheat, 
and have now eradicated the smut from it. I have re- 
ceived more benefit from the experiment than the Cul- 
livator cost me. 

The ruta baga is beginning to be raised pretiy exten- 
sively in this section of country, and is fed to all kinds 
of animals. Hogs eat it in preference to potatoes when 
boiled together. SALMON MUNSON. 

Exeter, Luzerne Co, Pa. April 20, 1840. 





THE PEA BUG. 

Messrs. Epnirors—Having seen some description of 
the pea bug in the Cultivator, a more particular descrip- 
tion of the manner in which they gain access to the pea, 
may not be uninteresting, as erroneous opinions have 
heen formed respecting it. The pea bug, it is well 
known, comes out of the pea in the spring, before or af- 
ter planting, and flies about like other winged insects, un- 
til the season for them todeposites the nits, thatis, when 
the pea is formed in the pod. The bug then deposites 
the nits (which are smalland yellow,) on the outside of 
the pea pod, which adhere to it by the adhesive mcis- 
ture they contain. When the pea is about half or two- 
thirds grown, these nits hatch a smal) white worm with 
a black head ; these make their way through the pea 
pod, and enter a pea if directly against one ; if not, they 
crawl on the inside of the pod until they come to one. 
They may be easily discovered before the pea is hard, 
by the small speck on the pea where they have entered, 
where they remain until their transformation. The en- 
suing spring they emerge from the pea a per ect insect, 
to continue the geaeral round of propagation. Very 
early, or very late peas, seldom have any bugs in them. 

DAVID KIRBY 

Rye, Westchester Co. N. Y. June 25, 1840. 





CURING HAMS, 

Messrs. Gaytorp & Tvcker—From the commenee- 
ment of the publication of the Cultivator, I have been a 
constant reader of that valuable paper, and have received 
both pleasure and profit therefrom. 

An article in the January No. of the present volume, on 
page 19, from your correspondent “W. S. 'T.” on * Preserv- 
ing Hams,” has attracted my notice. 

Your correspondent (probably through inadvertence,) 
does not inform us how much meat his pickle was intend- 
ed for, although he says ‘‘and so on in proportion for a 
less or greater quantity, as you may have to save.” 

As I have had some experience in curing hams, as well 
for my own table as for market, and my hams have al- 
ways been sought for by those who have once purchased 
of me, I will inform you of my method of preparation, 
which is as follows : 

For 100 pounds of ham, I take 6 pounds of Turks Isl. 
and salt, 4 ounces sa!tpetre, 1 quart molasses, or 2 pounds 
sugar—having added water enough to dissolve them, place 
them in a vessel over a slow fire and stir till dissolved and 
brought to the boiling point, carefully skimming off what- 
ever impurities may arise; set it away until cold; the 
quantity to be increased or decreased, in proportion, for a 
greater or less quantity of meat. 

As soon as the meat has become perfectly cold, (but not 
frozen,) I pack it as close as possible, in a sweet and clean 
barrel, and immediately pour the pickle to the meat; if 
the meat is closely packed, the pickle will cover it. Should 
the pickle not cover the meat, add pure water until it will. 
In four to six weeks, the hams will answer to put into the 
smoke-house, if wanted; if not wanted so goon, it may, 
without injury, lay in the pickle as many months. 

When taken from the pickle to be placed in the smoke- 
house, I by no means allow a drop of water to touch it, 
but it may be wiped with a dry cloth. I have used corn 
cobs for smoking meat, and think them very good, but I 
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think green chips (or wood) of the sugar maple, quite as 
good, or rather preferable—perhaps a part of gech would 
be better still. 

I have usually smoked my hams from ten to fourteen 
days—have never tried an open smoke-house, but have 
one of brick, and perfectly tight, except the door and a 
small flue in one corner to let the smoke pass out. I am 
aware that in my smoke-house there is some danger of 
heating the meat, with too large a fire. To obviate that 
difficulty, I intend this year to make my smoke ina fur- 
nace out of the smoke-house, and to conduct the smoke in 
a small pipe from the covered furnace, through the sheet 
iron door of the smoke-house, which, I think, must en- 
tirely prevent any damage by heat. 

Your correspondent’s method of keeping hams, after 
taking them from the smoke-house, is one which I have 
tried, and much approve. One equaly good, and atiend- 
ed with less trouble, is, where you have a tight smoke- 
house, in a cool situation, to let them hang in the smoke- 
house, and, perhaps once in two to four weeks, make a lit- 
tle smoke under them. Should hains be pickled with a 
view of keeping them through the summer, I should say 
seven, instead of six, pounds of salt, for 100 pounds of 
meat. Your friend, HARRY HALE. 

Chelsea, Vermont, Feb. 19, 1840. 





PRESERVING WINTER APPLES. 

Messrs. Gaytorp & Tucker—Last April a year, I 
visited a friend, when he made me a present of a large 
dish of fine flavored apples, and it being out of season to 
have apples in such a good state of preservation, I inquir- 
ed his mode of keeping them. He informed me that in 
the fall he made a box six feet long and two feet deep, 
which he sunk into the ground to a level with the surface, 
then he filled the box with sound apples, and covered it 
with boards in the form of a roof, but leaving an opening 
at both ends. The roof he also covers with straw and 
earth, to the usual thickness of an apple or potato hule.— 
In this condition he leaves it till the apples are frozen, but 
as soon as a thaw comes, he makes it perfectly air tight, 
and in a few days the frost is altogether removed, and the 
apples are as fresh and perfect as when they were taken 
f.o:n the trees. 

Iam aware that this is an excellent plan, because I 
know that most of the apples and potatoes in holes rot and 
decay, in consequence of the warm and foul air accumu- 
lating having no opportunity to escape. I thought, how- 
ever, to improve it. I consequently last fall buried my 
apples in the usual way; then I took four strips of one 
inch boards and nailed them together in the form of a 
chimney, leaving a vacancy in the middle, of one inch 
square; this I placed in the center of the apple hole, the 
end resting on the apples inside, and the other end pro- 
jecting two feet above the ground. This succeeded far be- 
yond my expectations, The vacancy in the chimney was 
barely sufficient to permit the warm and foul air to escape, 
and not so large as to let the frost in to affect the apples. 
My family, during the winter, whenever they wished to 
have apples for consumption, only removed the chimney 
and reached in with the hand to get a supply, and then re- 
placed it again; and I can assure you that, of eight bush- 
els which were thus buried, only three rotten and five or 
six slightly affected apples were discovered, whereas my 
neighbors, who buried their apples in the old fashioned 
way, lost a large quantity. 

Can you inform me whether asparagus roots can be set 
out in the fall? [They may be transplanted in autumn as 
well as in the spring.—Eds.] 

WILLIAM J. EYER. 

Cattawissa, Pa. July 7th, 1840. 





ROHANS, INQUIRIES, &c. 
“T never nursed a dear gazelle, 
To glad me with its soft dark eye, 
But mh it came to know me well, 
And love me, it was sure to die.” 

Messrs. Eprrors—In the spring of 1839, having form- 
ed a high opinion of the Rohan po‘ato for a great yield, I 
procured a single tuber from New-York and planted with 
great care; but no sooner had the shoots appeared above 
the soil than they were attacked by the brown grub, whose 
habits threatened the little colony with annihilation, and 
spite of my efforts to protect them, they were so much in. 
jured that I did not realize half of a crop. 

This season they are suffering from the same cause, 
while, as last year, the common potaw, growing near by, 
is nearly exempt from the ravages of these depredators.— 
Is this species of the Solanum tuberosum generally more 
liable to injury from the grub than others? And is it (as 
I have often heard asserted,) “the identical Merino pota- 
to which was common among us fifteen or eighteen years 
ago?” 

With vines, also, I have been unfortunate. Last sca- 
son I procured seeds of some large and choice varieties of 
the pumpkin, but not a single one arrived at maturity ; and 
the present season I devoted a considerable portion of my 
garden tothe same purpose. I planted of four different 
kinds, and the few that came up have been completely de- 
stroyed by the striped bug. There is not one left among 
them—* no, not one.” Cucumbers have also shared the 
same fate, and other tender plants been injured; and it 
was my sole object in taking my pen, to inquire for a re- 
medy against the brown grub and the striped bug. By 
pointing out some remedy, you will oblige your friend, the 
writer, and perhaps confer a favor upon many others of 
your subscribers—too late, indeed, for this year, but in 
good time for the next. I have overhauled each volume 





of the Cultivator (except one) for information on the sub- 
ject, but have not obtained it. 

I am no farmer, gentlemen, as most of your readers pro- 
bably are, but notwithstanding, agricultural pursuits have 
a charm for me. The contemplation of this noble calling 
is one of the inmost pleasing subjects that can claim my 
attention. What pity that so many of our farmers even, 
do not look upon agriculture as of the first importance to 
a country—as the breast, the source from which society 
derives its sustenance. What pity, that prejudice, soul. 
benumbing prejudice, should so blind them to their own 
best interests, as to keep them walking hoodwinked in the 
beaten track of their ancestors, rejecting without trial, or | 
even the least consideration, as innovations, the improve- 
ments now making in the agriculture of many parts of 
our state, by which means crops are doubled, and the soil 
at the same time constantly improving. Prejudice, preju- 
dice, that bar to human improvement, car do all this.—| 
It can and does make farmers follow the “ old system,” | 
until their farms are absolutely “ worn out,” and will no| 
longer support their families, and they are compelled to| 
“sell out” and go to “the west,” there to follow the same 
round, 

Did your journal find its way to the parlor of ever farm- 
er, and meet with as welcome a reception as it does at my 
“cabin,” a change would come over us, and the necessity 
of immigration would soon cease, as barren fields would 
give place to “ nature’s green and gold.” But while we 
hear so much sneering at “ paper farming,” “ book farm. 
ing.” &c. we can expect no such thing. 

Ellenville, Ulster county, N. Y. June 10, 1840. 


UNDERDRAINING. 

Messrs. GayLorp & ‘T'ucker—Having seen a commu- 
nication on the subject of underdraining from your wor- 
thy correspondent, Mr. Jesse Langford, of Southampton, 
Va., and believing that my method of constructing under- 
drains is preferable to his, I have thought proper to make 
it known through the medium of your valuable and wide- 
ly circulated petiod cal. 

Cut the ditch sufficiently wide and deep to effect the ob- 
ject intended; make the upper half or part of the ditch 
from five to six inches wider than the lower or bottom 
part, thereby leaving a shoulder about midway the ditch, 
upon which place pieces of plank sufficiently thick to bear 
the weight of the dirt removed in cutting the ditch, either 





of the “ Farmer,” and others, is upwards of $50 so far 
as I now know. SIDNEY WELLER. 
Brinkleyville, Halifax county, N. C. May 22, 1840. 


| 


DEATH OF DALLIMORE, 

Messrs. Eprrors—Soon after I sent you the portrait of 
my Hereford bull DALtimore, | sent him, with the heifer, 
to my son, who resides in Northumberland, about forty 
miles north of Albany. The weather being at the time 
extremely hot, and the person who had him in charge 
not having been accustomed to driving cattle, and the 
bull not used to much exercise, having always been hept 
in the stable, was probably driven too far the first day, 
being twenty-five miles. He was started early the next 
morning, when it was first discovered thatone of his heofs 
had given way, which must have increased the fatigue, 
and about ten o’clock, when very hot, coming by the 
side of the canal, he plunged in, and before he could be 
induced to leave the water, it is supposed he became 
chilled or foundered, for it was with great difticulty he 
was driven the last three miles, He arrived at his des- 
tination about twelve o’clock, very much fatigued, and 
immediately laid down, and before night expired. 

It is said, “ bought wit is be-t—if not bought too 
dear.” Had the person in whose care I had entrusted 
him followed my directions, or possessed either discre- 
tion or judgment, when he found the ball giving way, 
and the weather so excessive, he should have laid by 
in the heat of the day and only traveled in the morning 
and evening, which would, in all probability, carried 
him through safe, and he might still have been living 
and done the “ country some service.” 

The loss is great, not only in a pecuniary point of 
view, butin the improvement of our stock—he being the 
first and only bull of that breed which has been intro- 
duced in this section, and more particularly now, since 
the introduction of those lately imported by Mr. Corn- 
ing, which are attracting considerable notice in the coun- 
try. Fortunately for me, I have a full bred Hereford 
bull calf, begotten in England and out of the heifer im- 
ported with the bull. CALEB N, BEMENT. 

Three Hills Farm, July 20, 1840, 





DESCRIPTION OF BERKSHIRES. 
Messrs. Gaytorp & Tucxer—I did not expect when 
I gave, in the May number of the Cultivator, a general 





cross or lengthways, as may suit the convenience of the 
undertaker, then return the dirt, and the drain is com- 
pleted. 

This method of underdraining is attended with less la- 
bor, and of course less expense, than the one recommend. 
ed by your correspondent aforesaid. It doos appear to m« 
that the water in some cases, owing to the quantity, can- 
not be let off by and through the aqueduct proposed by 
Mr. Langford. The old mode of cutting open ditches for 
the purpose of draining land, ought to be entirely superse- 
ded by every cultivator of the soil. I look upon it, as time, 
labor and money employed in vain. An open ditch re. 
quires annually at least half the amount originally expend- 
ed in cutting it, to clear it out; but an underdrain, con- 
structed afver my plan, will last a man’s life time. 

I must avail myself of this opportunity of acknowledg. | 
ing my indebtedness to the columns of the Cultivator for | 
much valuable and useful information. I am no enemy 


description of the color of genuine Berkshire hogs, that 
gentlemen were going to half read the sentence, and then 
take a microscope in hand in search for “ two white 
hairs” in the tail, or less or more, and then pronounce 
me in error. By referring to the article, it will be seen 
that I ended the sentence by saying, “there are, howe- 
ver, slight variations from the aforesaid color,” &e. 
Now in addition to the correction that you have made 
for me in the July number, where the printer mistook 
the tail “invariably white,” for “ occasionally white,” I 
wish further to add, that all four of the feet are gene- 
rally white, and I do not recollect now, of ever seeing 
one when critically examined, clean, with less than two 
or three of the feet with white on them. I will farther 
say that pigs when young, sometimes show nearly, if 
not quite, one-third as much white on them as black, 





| but as they grow up, the white gradually lessens, and 


when they have attained their full size, appear in ge- 


io book farming, and I do not know how a young man|neral as I have described them, This was the case 
would undertake the improvement and proper cultivation | with my Newbury boar and Tea! sow, that Mr. Hawes 


of his soil, without the aid to be derived from some agr:-} brought over for me in the autumn of 1838. 


cultural paper. I regret to say that we have no agrienitu- 
ral socicty in our county. 


ers’ Register, however, have awakened a spirit of inquiry 


and enterprise among many of our best farmers, and 1| 


The Cultivator andthe Farm-|lor as he grew up 


The Read- 
ing boar was much darker, and scarcely changed in co- 
The dark color on the Teal sow, 
|may be sail to be tawney rather than black, 

I wish to add, also, that there are unprincipled per- 


look forward with great anxiety and interest to the day | sons, both in this town and elsewhere, that are greatly 


when the occupation of a farmer shall be properly appre- 
ciated by all classes in society, ranked upon equa'ity with 
the learned professions, and suitably aided and encouraged 
by the legislatures of every state in the Union. Then, and 
not till then, will agricultural societies spring up, premi.- | 
ums be awarded for prize crops of wheat, corn, 
Smithfield, Va. March 20, 1840. 


THE CHINCH BUG. 

Messrs. Eprrors—The chinch bug in this region is | 
making great destruction of small grain, ruining whole 
fields—damage incalculable. Whole pha'anxes of these 
pests are travelling, or rather flying and creeping over 
large sections of our state. For three or four years we | 
have heard of their desolating progress coming toward us | 
in these parts from the northwest and going southeast.— 
They were rife in mischief last year, in an adjoining coun. 
ty; but they are now in the full tide of operation in our 
midst. About 50 years ago, old people say here, they 
made their way before, ruining small grain, corn, &c. for 
about three years, in any particular section, and from 
thence passing on. ‘They say also that ants seemed to be 
very destructive to them at that time. I have resorted to 
sowing ashes as a remedy, and have noticed that in some 
places of my wheat, where they were abundant, say 50 or 
100 at the foot of a single stalk, now there are none; but 
in such places, I observe plenty of ants, so the remedy of 
ashes is rather equivocal. 

The remedy of tomato plants, in and around fields of 
sma!! grain and corn, I am trying in the manner stated in 
the Farmers’ Register of last year. The result I will 
make known to you in due time. 

You may have noticed in a late number of the Ameri- 
can Farmer, that I have offered to contribute $10 as my 
quota of premium for an efficient and feasible remedy for 
this scourge of farmers. The amount now, with the $20 


Lc. | 
junnen, } 
| 














injuring the well bred Berkshires, by purchasing up at 
a low rate, pigs that have been bred in and in so Jong 
as to completely destroy their size and constitution, and 
also grade and spurious animals, and are palming them 
off upon the public as the get of my late imported toars 
or thorough-breds, and by issuing hand-bills, and exten- 


| sively advertising, and selling below established prices, 


are culling the public to a large extent; many of these 
animals, to my certain knowledge, did not cost the pur- 
chaser more than ten to twenty shillings per head, and yet 
they are offered as fully equal to mine, for which I charge 
$20 per pair. Let the pub'ic be on its guard, and de- 
pent upon it, that no established breeder of reputation, 
will sell anything but cv//s and runts below the above 
price. With the pains that they take an! expense that 
they are at in breeding, they cannot afford it 
. JOHN LOSSING, 253 Washington-street. 

N. B. I have been called upon occasionally to give 
certificates of animals that were small and bred in and 
in, which I have reluctantly done, and wish it to be un- 
lerstood, that I meant them only as pure in bleod, but 
by no means large well bred pigs, or such as could com- 
pare with those bred by myself, = 

Albany, July 20, 1840 

DISEASE IN SWINE. 

Messrs. Epirors—There appears to be one thing 
among the diseases in swine, of which J have not seen any 
notice in the Cultivator. It is a complaint occasioned 
by the small issuing holes on the insides of the fore legs, 
opposite the knee, becomiag stopped. A hog complain- 
ing in this way, has the appearance of being foundered, 
and may be eured by having his legs, or those small 
holes, rubbed in soapsuds or salt water with a corn cob, 

Yours, &e. SAMUEL B. SHANNON. 

Shelbyville, Ky. May 26, 1840. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 


Tue Turr Reoister for July, is embellished with a 
beautiful engraving on steel, representing a Hunting 
scene in Bogota, 8. A. 

Tue Srinit oy THE Times, of the 4th, is accompani- 
ed with a superb steel plate engraving, il by 16 inches, 
of the celebrated race-horse WaGner, owned by Mr. 
Joun CAMPBELL, of Baltimore. Wagner has won 12 
out of 14 races in three years past, winning the enor- 
mous sum of $34,150. The Times of the 25th, has a 
portrait of Lirrte Wonver, the wianer of the Derby, 
1840. 

Rovat AGaicutturaL Society or ENGLAND.—The 
society heretofore known as the English Agricultural 
Society, has received a charter from the Queen, under 
the above title. At the anniversary mecung in May, 
Puttie Pusey, Esq. M. P. was elected to the presidency 
of this institution. Their great show for this year, 
was to be held at Cambridge on the 16th of July. We 
hope to receive an account of it from a foreign corres- 
pondent in seaso. for the next Cultivator. 

A Goop Farmer.—The Farmer's Magazine (Lon- 
don) for June, is embellished with a portrait of a Here- 
ford ox, which took the prize of 15 sovereigns at the 
last Smithfield cattle show. He was bred by W. F. 
Hoass, Esq. of Marks Hall, Essex, who appears to be 
a very successful farmer, if we may judge from the 
number of prizes awarded to him in 1839, at the differ- 
ent agricultural shows, on bulls, oxen, cows, swine, 
sheep, wool, wheat, mangel wurtzel, ruta baga, tur- 
neps, &c. amounting in all to over $5v0. 

Wuire BerksHines—Mr. Skinner, editor of the 
American Farmer, says that he has recently sent to his 
frienJs, several pairs of Berkshires, that “ for shape and 
good points cannot be excelled,” and which were “ all 
white with black spots on the skin.” They were from 
the piggery of Mr. Geo. Law of Baltimore, whose im- 
i aporte | sow came from Mr. J.C. Etches, Barton Park, 
Derby, England—the pigs being by the boar sent to the 
Messrs. Shepherds, and mentioned at page 121 of this 
number. 

HoGs rrom Brazit.—We learn from the same paper, 
that F. Harnison, Esq. of Baltimore, has just received 
from Rio, a sow of the pure Chinese breed ; a boar out 
of a pure Chinese sow, by a boar of the Parkinson 
breed of England, and a Brazil sow. The first is black 
and white, the second white, and the third, blue, black 
an! white, 

Genesee County AGricurturAL Socrery. —We 
learn with pleasure thatan Agricultural Society has 
been organized in the county of Genesee, one of the 
richest and most fertile of Western New-York. THeo- 
pone C. Perers of Darien, was chosen President; E 
Bisnor of Attica, Wm. E. Heston, F. P. Penpecr and 
G. A. Brices of Batavia, and L. C. Drarer of Al- 
exanier, L. Peck of Bennington, L. Clark of Darien, 
and C. Brown of Pembroke, Vice Presidents ; Cuie- 
MAN I'vrner of Batavia, Corresponding and Recording 
Secretary; L. E. Hieston, Treasurer, They will hold 
an exhibition and fair on the Mth of October, 

AGricuLTurAL STATIstics.—The Poughkeepsie Jour- 
nal furnishes us the rusult of the census in the town of 
Fishkill, Dutchess county, N. Y. from which it appears 
that the population is 10,513—No. of horses 1,776— 
neat cattle, 2,700—sheep, 14,000—hogs, 7,904—value 
of poultry, $7,055—bushels of wheat raised, 54,0354— 
oats 240,347—rye, 10,6744—corn, 126,449—buck wheat, 
11,165 —potatoes, 71,648—pounds of woo! grown, 26,000 
—tons of hay, 11,451—value of product of dairy, $s8- 
878—of orchards, $4,902—of domestic goods, $1 86!— 
cords of wood sold in 1839, 2,326—pounds of wax, 55. 

An Eprror Cheat-ep.—T he editor of the Rockbridge 
Farmer is respectfully informed that instead of being 
“ mislel by the intelligent editor of the Farmer’s Regis- 
ter,” he has permitted himself to be cheat-ed by his own 
eyes into as greatanerroras it would be to suppose that 
Jonah swallowed the whale, instead of vice versa. We 
hope he will read the remarks attached to the communi- 
cation of Mr. Hucerr in this paper, and then see if he 
can find one (not to say “ thousands) of wheat stalks 
with cheat heads on them.” 

Fatr—Sare or Stock —The Maryland Agricultural 
Society will hold a fair for the exhibition and sale of 
the various kinds and breeds of stock, implements of 
husbandry, &c. at Ellicott’s Mills, on the 16th of Se p- 
tember, IS40. Extensive pre par: ations are making, and 
a large collection of animals of all kinds is ex pected, 

Great Crop or Oats.—A correspondent of the Yan- 
kee Farmer states that Larnam Hutt, Esq. of South 
Stonington, Conn. harvested 341 bushels of oats from 
3} acres of land in 1839, being nearly 814 bushels to 
the acre. This is a good crop, but falls 40 bushels to 
the acre short of a crop raised by our correspondent, 
Mr. J. F. Osporn, of Port-Byron, mentioned at page 
50 of current vol. 

Mitx.—Adam Antony of North Providence, R. I. 
keeps 18 cows, which give an average of 53 gallons 
ef milk per year. 

Powers or THE ArnAB Horse.—F raser, in his ‘ Tar- 
tar Journey,’ relates as an undoubted fact, that an Arab 
horse traveled 520 miles in six days—rested three days, 
and then went over the same ground in five days. 

Goopv Mitxer.—Mr. Gowen, near Philadelphia, has 
a pure Short Horn cow, “ Dairy Maid,” which gave the 


first seven days of June, an average of more than 334 
quarts milk per day. 

Botts’ Straw Cvrrer.—James M. Garnett, Esq. 
says he has compared 


in the Southern Cultivator, 





Green’s straw cutter with one made at Richmond, Va. 
by Mr. C. Botts, and gives a decided preference to the 
latter in every particular. We should be pleased to re- 
ceive from Mr. Botts, a drawing and description of his 
machine. 





Great Sales of Cattle in Kentucky. 

The Fayette (Ky.) Importing Cattle Association held 
a public sale of their imported thorough bred Improved 
Short Horns, near Lexington, on the 15th July, 1840. 
We learn from the Franklin Farmer, that the sale was 
numerously attended, and that the prices, for the times, 
were fair, excepting in two or three instances. The 
following is a list of the animals sold, with the names of | 
the purchasers and the prices. 














cows. 

Names. | Age. Price.| Purchaser. 
ere 5 y’ 'rs, $1,750. R. Fisher, Mercer co. 
Miss Hopper,.... 6 y’rs,| 270. Thomas Calmes. 
Miss Luck,...... 6 y’rs, 800 H. Clay, Jr. Bourbon. 
Elizabeth,......./5 y’rs, 505 A.M’Clure, Jessamine 
Fashion, ......../8 y’rs, 440 G. W. Williams. 
Splendor, ........6 y’rs, 650 B. Gratz, 
Tulip, .......... 4 y'rs,| 700 A. M’Clure. 
Brittannia & calf, |24 yrs, 375 H. Duncan, 
oe TE 12 y'rs, | 355 R. Fisher. 
Lady Eliza,. eee 24 yrs, 660 H. Clay, Jr. 
BPE n0 ces secce te EMO | 390 T. Calmes. 
NGNCY, occccccceld FT, 730 C.J. Rogers. 
Avarilda, .......{4 y’rs, 920 John Allen. 
Beauty, ... cece 6 y’rs, 700 H. Clay. 
Miss Maynard,.. 3 y’rs, |; 1,005 A. M’Clure. 
POMNGE, 6.05 :09.0:010 14 y’rs 530 Joel Higgins. 
Rosabella,.......i14 y’rs = 465 Wm. Warner. 

BULLS. 

Carcass, ........'3 ¥'8,, $725 B. Gratz. 
PONG jcc000 evs (4 YP 610 R. Fisher. 
TE. gaseewae 13 y'rs ,| 1,050 R. Fisher. 
Crofton, ........jl4 y’rs} 155 J. Downing. 


BULL CALVES. 
mo’s| $350 J. Flournay. 
Washington,..... 5 mo’s 85 Dr.W. H. Richardson. 
OO, ovecceces @ OOS 610 P. Todhunter. 
Orlando, ........ 2 mo’s} 305 H. Clay, Jr. 
Trajan, .ccccccce © MOS 150 Wheeland & Co. 
PND kcscceuseale Wee 315 M. Williams. 
Milton, ..-0cccc0:2 Mo's 285 James Gaines. 
HEIFER CALVES. 

$310 J. R. Ford, 

445 G. W. Williams. 

410 J. Thorn. _ 


Prince Albert, ... 2 


MRTIA, cc cscovevelcosees 
OM, cocnvccesente Wee 
Flora, cccccccces © MOS 


Seventeen cows brought $11,045, or an average of 
$650, (wanting a fraction) each. Four bulls, $2,540, or 
an average of $635 each. Ten calves, $326.50 each. 

There was a sale near Louisville on the 8th July. 
Two superb cows were sold at $490—one brought $210 
—ananother $325. Two year old bulls were sold at from 
$100 to $230. The prices being so low, the greater 
part of the eattle intended for the sale were withdrawn. 


In ExGtanp.—The London Farmer’s Magazine for 
July, received by the British Queen, furnishes us with 
the names and prices of a large lot of Short Horns, sold 
at public sale, by Mr. Wetherell, on the 29th May, 1840, 
at Mr. Parkinson’s farm, Nottinghamshire. The list 
comprises 95 cows and heifers, and 27 bulls. The cows 
and heifers averaged about $150 each, and the bulls 
about $134 each. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 
fico “ R.” will please accept our thanks for the por- 
trait of his beautiful calf ONEIDA, which graces this 
number of the Cultivator, and we beg to assure him 
that he “rides” with too much taste and skill to permit 
the possibility of a desire for him to “dismount” on our 
part, or by his readers. We hope fora speedy fulfil- 
ment of the —— illustrations from his pencil. 
fré- J. BE.” of Lockport, is requested to furnish the 
specifications and estimate of the expense of the house 
for which he sent us so beautiful a plan. 

Manpper--Mr. Sitvey will find the information he de- 
sires in the previous vols. of the Cultivator, to which we 
referhim. We, however, publish his inquiries, in the hope 
that Mr. Bronson, or some other person engaged in its 
culture, will furnish us with the result of their experi- 
ence, and their views as to the expediency of a more 
general culture of this root. 

To PATENTEES.—Patentees or manufacturers of Agri- 
cultural Implements, would find it materially for their 
interest to furnish descriptions and drawings of their 
machines for publication in the Cultivator, as by so do- 
ing, they would make their implements extensively 
known in all parts of the country. Where the imple- 
ment is patented, it is expected that the patentee or 
manufacturer will pay the cost of the engraving, but in 
other cases, the drawing would be engraved at the ex- 
pense of the publishers. 

fr- Subscribers to the CuttivaTor in Monroe county, 
who have not paid, are requested to pay their subserip- 
tions to Mr. S. HAMILTON, at the bookstore of Mr. Hoyt, 
in Rochester. 

Apvertisinc SHrEet.—We shall not issue another 
Advertising Sheet at present, if at all. Advertisements 
will, however, be inserted on the cover, which will be 
issued the last of November, on the completion of the 
vclume. 





THE MARKETS. 
New-York, July 25th, 1840, 

Asnes—Pot Ashes continue in fair demand for export 
at $4.75, at which about 300 bbls. have been disposed 
of. Pearls are very dull at $5.25, without sales worthy 
of notice. 

Corron—The Cotton market since our last report 
continued inactive until yesterday, when exporters and 
manufacturers came forward more freely, and sales to 
some extent were made, though without variation from 
previous rates. The transactions embrace 1,700 bales 
Upland and Florida at 7 a 94 cents; 1,050 Mobile, 74 a 
103; 150 New-Orleans, 9 a 104; and 150 Texas, &$; 
short price—making a total for the week of 4,700 bales. 

FLrour anp Mrar—The inquiry for western flour for 
export to England noticed in our last, almost entirely 
ceased with the transactions then reported, and on the 
date of our last publication there was but little done ; 
on Thursday, however, there was some revival! of de- 
mand for the same destination, and about 4,000 barrels 
Genesee and Ohio changed hands, at $5 for common 
brands of the former, and flat hoops of the latter. The 
market yesterday wasinactive, and we heard of no sales 
worthy of notice, though holders, in the absence of 
other than moderate receipts, are firm at our quotations, 
which are slightly varied. Southern Rye Flour is in 
better request, and an advance of 124 ccnts per barrel 
has been obtained. About 150 hogsheads Brandywine 
Corn Meal sold for export, at some improvement on 
former rates, though it is understood at something less 
than $15. 12,713 barrels of Wheat Flour were exported 
from the Ist to the 22d July. 

Grain—The last cargo of new southern wheat sold 
at $1.10, cash, since which there have been no further 
receipts. Nothing done in old. The demand, as well 
as the supplies of northern rye, is moderate; 1,500 
bushels were taken for distilling at 57 cents, delivered, 
and this may now be considered the market price. 

Hemp—Clean Russia is in moderate request at $215, 
6 mos. at which 15 a 20 tons have been disposed of, in 
lots from store ; 100 bales Manilla sold, supposed, $133 ; 
and 6 tons Kentucky at $130, both 6 mos. 

Provisions—We have no variation to notice in Beef 
or Pork ; there is a fair demand, principally for the 
smal] parcels usually required for ship stores and city 
use. Lard is rather searce, particularly in barrels, for 
which there is considerable inquiry for city consump- 
tion. Hams, smoked beef, &c. are without change. 

Woo.t—We have no improvement to notice in this 
article, there is rather less inquiry for coarse, and we 
have only to notice a sale of 2,000 Ibs. Smyrna, at 12a 
14 cents. 

American Saxony, Fleece, Ib.......e+205 32 

American full blood Merino,...... eeanws mee 

American 4 and 3 Merino,..... ........ 29 a 30 

American Native and } do..... ere Xe 
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